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Notices of the Barly Lift 


[From * Hallamshire. The History and 


Topography ot the Parish of Shetheld 
in the County ot York : with Listort 
and Descriptive 


a id Whiston, und of the Chapelry (if 
Bradfield. ®y Joseph Hunter, Folto. 
1419.—Pp LH6—ior. Note 4.| 


_— prelate, like Trani other 

persons Who have attained  sta- 
tions of eminence to which at the 
outset of life they seemed to have no 
pretensions, had his enemies. One 
means which they adopted to shew 
their dislike was to recall to the public 
observation the circumstances of his 
birth, baptism, education, and early 
connexions in the Dissenting body 
But it is remarkable that atier all, little 
seems bt have been discovered ; tor it 
is certain that litthe that is clear and 
satisfactory hi s ever been laid before 
the publie respes 
life which Piss “| before he went over 
to Paris to pursue his medical studies 
His chapiain, Wilo published a review 
of his life soon after his decease, ha 
given Us very scanty notices of the first 
four-and-twenty years, and has passed 
over unnoticed the friends of that 
period, who had ——- no inconsi 
derable influence in forming the pre 
late’s mind to that « excellence which he 
has so well deseribed, anu for whom it 
is known that the prelate himself con 
tinned to cherish no common regard. 
The subject tinay now be considered 
without heat, partiality or prejudice. 
I shall therefore throw together a few 
notices of his early life, prine ipally 
collected from ori gin ul but authentic 
Sources. 

THOMAS SrecKkeR was one of a 
large family in respectable but not 
affluent circumstances. ‘They were a 
family of Disse nters, and his brother, 
Mr. George Secker, continued a Dis- 
senter to the last, and was a member 
of Mr. Fletcher's congregation at Co 
ventry. To what society the parents 
of Secke ~ 4 belonge dis not quite evident, 
as it is believed that there was no 

VOL. XV. h 


‘ting that period of his 


Notices of the Parishes 
of KEeclestield, Hanswerth, “Trecton, 


Vonthly Wepository, 


LY, ESzu (Vol. XV. 


congregation of Dissenters very near 
ic. Silt arp), in Noll prt hire, the 
place of ihe ‘ | () ie, ‘Phos iis Secker 
was born in 16938, and was one of the 


, ‘1 . .) 4 
youngest cluldren, u not the last bern, 


Wile he was sti im fis mnfaney, an 
ell r siste) Lieve ite the wite ot Vir. 


Richard Vine <n respectable trade - 
manat Chestertield, father, by a second 
marrage, of Ur. Richard “Stilnes, a 
highly respect l prliy Senn OF that 
town. not long sinee deceased. To 


this sister devolved much of the care 
of Seeker’s earliest years, and henee it 
Is that we fini hima oa pupal in the 
! munar-school of ( hesterty ld. Mr. 
and Sirs. Milnes were both Dissenters 
and when it was the intention of his 
friends to devote young Secker to the 
ministry, it was natural that they 
should think of sending him to Atter- 
cliffe, where Mr. Jollie’s academy was 
then in the height of its reputation, 
and only fourteen miles distant from 
(Chestertield. This was in 1708 or 
170 - At thi: early period of his life 
there was much of the waiete duo caur 
about him, and perk ips more of 
sprightliness and levity than was com- 
meh amMone the Dis enting vouth of 
those times. 

Stories have floated down of foolish 
pranks played | y the pap nts of Mr. 
Jollie’s academy in the time of Secker, 
which seem to receive some counte- 
nance from the following passage of a 
letter from the Rey. Thomas Cooper 
a Dissenting minister at Ploughton 
Tower in Laneashire, where he settled 
soon after he had left the Atterclitle 
\eademy: ** hear T. Jollie and 
Bowes are yone to London, and that 
the mad work at Morton’s has caused 
the tutor to have a stricter eye over 
his pupils. [I cannot but imagine that 
the new set will far ourstrip the old 
ones in all sorts of learning, and that 
such famous discoveries as Mr. Tay- 
lor’s are every day made in order to 
edify the young generation. I long to 
hear some private news you have 
stirring amongst you, Pray " Sir, 
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favour lie’ with Sevrtae remarks On the 
plaee. I hear the house is turned 
topsy-turvy, and a strange degeneracy 
there is since | and some others left it. 

desire you will be pleased to send 
me some psalm tunes, and present my 
roapects to my son Secker, to George, 
and the rest of my friends thereabouts.” 
This letter bears date the Sth of Olt. 
1709. It has been questioned whether 
Secker ever communicated with any 
congregation of Dissenters. This seems 
to be put beyond controversy by a list 
which still exists 
Mr. Jollie’s Church at Shefheld, in 
which the name of Thomas Seeker 
appears along with the names of other 
young men, students in his academy. 
The precise time of his residence in 
the family of Mr. Jollie does not ap- 
pear. In 1711, he had left Atterelitfe 
and was in London. There he was 
introduced to Dr. Watts, at whose 
suggestion he entered himself as a 
student for the Dissenting ministry in 
un academy established by Mr. Jones, 
a man of real learning and great abi- 
lities, at Gloucester. THis letter to 
Dr. Watts, written soon after his ad- 
mission into this academy, which has 
been often published, describes the 
objects and plan of study, and exhibits 
the young writer in a favourable point 
of view. The same satisfaction with 
Mir. Jones, and with his situation, he 
expresses in a letter written in’ the 
sume month to his sister, Mrs. Milnes, 
a copy of which is now before me 
Mr. Jones was then intending to re 
move the academy, which had been 
held in a close part of the town, fo a 
country situation, a change which 
Seeker seems to have much approved. 
Hie speaks of his intention to spend 
Uie ensuing vacation among his friends 
at Chestertield 

In this academy he spent four vears ; 
and they were four vears well em 
ployed. This was the full term of a 
student's residens At the couclusion 
of it, the regular course would have 
* n, that he entered upon the practice 

his profession by undertaking the 
ie ge of some congregation of Dis- 
enters. This, however, he did not 
do: and the silence of a who could 
have set the question to rest, has left a 
material point in his early history 
affected with some rnecertaint cena. 
Whether he ev r intended to take the 





of the members of 





rly Life of P rehbishop Ser her. 


charge of any Dissenting society. Tmean 
only the silence of those who wrote under 
instructions from his Grace’s family ; 

for it has been asserted over and ov: 

again, by persons living in the my 
hourhood of Chestertield, who remem- 
bered him when visiting there, that he 
offered himself as a candidate to the 
small society of Dissenters in the little 
town of Bolsover. Mere silence, on 
the other side, without any positive 
denial, can hardly be taken as a 
counterpoise against the concurrent 
testimony ot several persons; and the 
only part of the tradition which ean, I 
think, with any pretence of probability 
be set aside, is, that he was a candidate, 

and not merely an occasional supply. 
For it appears from evidence betore 
me, that in the autumn of 1715, when 
he had just left Mr. Jones’s academy, 
Secker was at Chestertield ; and it 
further appears from Neal’s list ot 
Dissenting congregations made in that 
very year, that Bolsover was then des- 
titute of a minister, and that the con- 
gregation was under the temporary 
care of the Rev. Mr. Thomas, the 
minister at Chesterfield, on whom Mr. 
and Mrs. Milnes attended, and who 
Was an intimate friend of young Secker. 
Under these circumstances, nothing 
can appear more probable to those 
who know any thing of the usages of 
Dissenters, than that Seeker might 
oceasionally relieve his friend from a 


journey of seven or eight miles ; and 


officiating to a vacant congregation as 
& young and nnengayged minister, he 
might easily be mistaken for a candi- 
date. Noris any thine more probable 
than that if he did uspire to a situation 
in every way unworthy his talents and 
acquirements, the members of the 
Bolsover congregation might be little 
disposed to invite him to make a_per- 
manent settlement among them. Those 
sprightly and agreeable manners which 
at this period of his life recommended 
him to the affectionate regards of his 
family and acquaintance, would be no 
recominendation to a country society 
of Dissidents, in whom little of the old 
Puritan character was, it is probable, 

etlaced, and who were unable to com- 
prehend the value of a young man 
posse sser| of a Vigorous understand- 
ing, considerable theological know- 


ledie , and piety, genuine but rational. 
What would be the effect of a cool 
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reception from such people as the 
congregation at Bolsover must) have 
consisted of, upon his ardent and us 
piring mind, there were probably ‘ul 
that time those who could foresee. 

He left Chesterfield in the winter of 
1715, 1716, and he next appears in 
London. He seems to have then laid 
aside all thoughts of engaging im the 
iinistry among the Dissenters, but he 
still retained the principles, religious 
and political, which he had imbibed 
during his education among them. His 
biographer has very justly observed, 
that when he was a young man his 
letters were ‘* full of imagination, vi- 
vacity and elegance.’ This long note 
shall be further enlarged by a few 
extracts from a small collection of 
letters addressed to his brother and 
sister Milnes, which will be found 
further illustrative of his early charac- 
ter and history. 


“© London [Jan. 1716). 


** We had a very loyal and civil mob on 
Thursday night, with illuminations in 
every house, and a great number of bon- 
fires. In one over against Bow Church 
they burnt the Pretender, the Pope, Earl 
of Marr, Duke of Ormond, and Lord 
Belinbroke, in figures, which they in- 
tended at first to have carried in proces- 
sion with great pomp, but the King 
forbad it. At another, I was agreeably 
entertained with a concert of warming- 
pans, carried by gentlemen very well 
dressed round the fire, and played upon 
by others following them with white 
staves. A very proper sort ot music, and 
well received by the company. Some 
little disturbance there was on the other 
side, but very inconsiderable. Only in 
Cousin Brough’s parish they had the im- 
pudence to toll the bell almost all day, 
a8 at a funeral. It is reported here with 
the utmost confidence, by men of note, 
that the Pretender is certainly under 
arrest for several millions, by the Duke 
of Orleans’ order, in Lorrain. The town 
agrees very well with me, and | hope will 
continue to do so. Pray give my service 
to Mr. Thomas, and tell him Alderman 
Ludlam is a more obstinate, blind Tory 
than ever, and will scarce believe Marr's 
declaration genuine, or that there was 
any such thing as a rebellion in Scotland, 
unless it was by the Presbyterians: how- 
ever, he retains his usual civility to me, 
and makes me very welcome.” 

** London [March, 1716). 

“ Now I talk of news, did you see the 
Strange light in the skies last Tuesday 


‘ 


night? If vou had as much of it as we, 
L deubt not bat you have monsters and 
prodigies enouwh to fill a sheet with. 
ltere it has been improved into armies 
livhting, heads appearing, and what not. 
One good woman in Moorfields sat 
preaching and preparing us all tor the 
day of judgment. Another, who had a 
vreater turn to politics than religion, ex- 
plained it against the King jor not 
reprieving the two lords, till another 
informed us it was actually done, and so 
spoiled the scheme. But the best con- 


jecture | heard was, that it was Lord 


Derwentwater’s soul marching in state 
out of purgatory. Since then, indeed, I 
have met with some peaple (wha were 
doubtless either Presbyterians or Atheists) 
that imagined the whole business wes 
only a quantity of matter, of which, by 
reason of the hard weather, the air must 
be prodigiously full, set on fire by the 
increasing heat of the sun, as is very 
usual in cold countries. But a profane 
account as this | hope you will pay little 
regard to....For all this summer, if my 
health continues, | shall not be able to 
‘tir one step, except for one week to 
Oxford. Yet [ sincerely profess, all the 
variety and novelty of this great city 
would not equal the pleasure of an enter- 
tainment with an honest, learned, good- 
natured triend or two at such a place as 
Chesterfield.” 


“* London (July 26, 1716). 


** DEAR SISTER, 

‘* Well, Mrs. Milnes, if you will not 
give me an account Of your journey to 
Lincoln, I will give you one of my rame- 
ble to Oxford: for Lean only deal with 
you as I do with people on the road. I 
first stand still, and see whether they 
will turn out, and if they will not, I then 
turn out myself: you must know, then, 
on Friday night | had been playing the 
cood fellow, and, coming home about 
twelve, found a summons down to Brent- 
ford next day, in order to go to Windsor 
on Monday. 1 obeyed very readily, and 
resolved to kill two birds with one stone, 
and to go to Oxford at the same time. 
For | had just then received news that 
Miss (I cannot spell that ugly name) was 
married beyond recovery ; and travelling 
you know is an old remedy for despond- 
ing lovers. . . . . I left the company and 
went to Oxford. There I met with an 
honest friend I had not seen of two 
years before, and in him with all the 
pleasure I could wish for. We talked 
our own talk without controul, and railed 
at the University as freely as they do at 
somebody else. I hope you do not think I 
mean the King; for I can assure you, while 
| was there a very considerable person 
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said publicly, * We ha L the happiest ki 

i the world, for he wi e of Tt 

( hurch’s pray while he lived, and had 


« double meht to go to heaven when he 


died, both a he was a cu kold, and as 
he was the Lord's anomted.” Not is thes 
respect for his trend unworthy thie 
lew t the duty they bear to him lfaman ot 
the go iment does but pertorm 
the lea wtion that is remarkable and 
out of the way, he l nre to sce the face 
of his betters, and meet with a reward 
to the full: whereas a man of contrary 
principles may do what he will without 
the least danger ot hataveur. As to 
the libraries, manuscripts, tscriptions, 


such fine things as | saw there , aft 
yunt of them will afford no great en- 
tertainment....l am just going to lose 
my company. Mr. B. is going over 
into Flandes 
the Bath, fatterwards Dr. Chandler,| who 
has lodged with me these four months, 


has got a place of seventy pounds a-year, 
vii to leave ts next week, as | would 
do the town if it was not chiefly for one 


reason | have a very good opportunity 
of studyine natural philosophy, and par- 
ticularly anatomy, this winter, which | 
know not whether | shall ever meet with 
awain, and, theretore, would willingly im- 
prove now, for itis a study of a great deal 


of pleasure, and may be of some use.... 
Pray desire M \lilnes te let me know 
what | am in his debt, for | had need 
( lider thhov litters stand with me 
whi 1 | here and besides, | must 
la t twenty or thirty pounds in books 


this winter. | believe the lead mines 
miu be melted down, if they will but 
sell well; and then, Mrs. Milnes, your 


nr | yind Come 


(iM ithout date.) 

i have, through the goodness of 
God, pretty well recovered myself by the 
using of exercise and eating little, which 
1 continually find the best physic; for 
the original of all my disorder is the bad- 
ness of my stomach. If wish brother 
would order me some money by Mr, 
Bowes as soon as he can conveniently : 
how much I do net determine, because 
whether | have ten, fifteen, or twenty 
pounds, it is pretty much the same to 
me, Only sending often is more trouble- 
some to me, and if he has enough by him, 
not more convenient for him. 

‘“* Mr. Bowes [afterwards the Lrish 
Chancellor} is fixed in the change of his 
religion, notwithstanding all | could do. 
1 wish he has not forsaken us, like De- 
mas, having loved the present world.” 


“© November, 1712. 
“ 1 know not whether I have told vou 





aud Mr. Chandler's son, of 


Nhe iy 
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of . fri wots 


at L have thoughts of going to France 


some time in January, but am not resolved 


* Dear BROTHER, Culais. 

‘| went on board at Dover iast night 
about two o'clock : we came Over against 
Calais by eicht, but the weather being 
misty and dark we kept out till about 
two, and then landed in good health. | 
was very little sea-sick. We set out in 
the Paris coach to-morrow morning, and 
shall get there this day sevennight. We 
have been examined, on one account or 
another, at four several places, but treated 
with much civility. ‘The town seems not 
inuch preferable to Chesterfield, either 
for beauty or largeness, but fortified to 
the sea, and carefully guarded. —L observe 
the soldiers are not near so well clothed 
as ours. I hope [ shall find the country 
cheap. Our passage in the coach will 
cost us but twenty-five shillings,—and we 
have a bottle of Champaigne before us, 
that would cost you perhaps seven and 
sixpence, and stands us but in eighteen 
pence. You shall hear from me as soon 
as | get to Paris, and if, in the mean 
time, you have occasion, you may direct 
to me thus: * A Monsieur Monsieur 
Secker, (for in this land of ceremony one 
Monsicur will not serve their turn,) au 
Cafiee de Grégoire.’ | find myself able 
to talk French among them better than 
| expected, but here every body talks 
Knelish.” 


“ Paris, June 13, 1719. 
** DEAR SISTER, 

** fam very much concerned at your 
illness, and the more so, because it hin- 
ders you from writing to me. Your com- 
plaints will always be matter of grief to 
me, but the hearing them from yourself 
will be pleasant. Let it be a short letter, 
let it be ill wrote, let it be as it will,— 
but if you have any ability to write, it 
will always be a joy to me to receive 
letters from you, and I hope some ad- 
vantage to you to write to me. I have 
not time for a long letter now, but I was 
not willing to let three days more pass 
without giving you a fresh assurance of 
the part I take in all your afflictions. 
Would to God | could do more for you, 
or that I was nearer to you to do what |! 
could. Supply for me as much as you 
can what I ought to do, and endeavour 
to make yourself something more easy 
for my sake under all.”....{Mrs. Milnes 
(ied in the November following. ] 


** Paris, November 6, 1719. 
‘J shall be obliged this winter and 
the next year to extraordinary expenses, 
besides maintaining myself, which I must 
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vo through and fit myself for iy busine 

the best | can, whatever be the event. li 
{ had had the eoud tortune to have lodged 
only two hundred pounds in the public 
stocks here when | came first, | might have 
vained by this time four on five thousand 
pounds, ‘a sum which would have set me 
perfectly at ease all the rest of my life. 
But we must never blame ourselves for 
not doing what nobody could toresce a 
probability of success in. It is true, the 
profession of physick is a lottery too, and 
has, perhaps, as many blanks in it as 
any other: but it was the only way | 
had to dispose of myself; and supposing 
the worst to happen, - shall only be 
obliged to lead a more private lite ina 
inere private way than I needed to have 
done before | entered upon this adven 

Tire 

** Leuden, December 20, 1720. 
* Drak BROTHER, 

* You will be surprized at the date of 
this letter: but my coming here was so 
very sudden, that | had no time to send 
you or any body word of it, nor even 
to see my aunt Brough, though but eieht 
miles off. [ landed but two days age, 
therefore can say nothing of the country. 
Nor can [| be certain how long 1 shal! 
stay, but it will be no longer than is 
necessary to get a degree, which | hope 
may be done in two months.” 

=a Loudon, Apri, 721. 

“| obtained the degree and arrived 

here last Thursday.” 
 KEareter College, Orford, 1721. 

* When I came down here about a week 
ago | found your letter dated Nov. L5th, 
though I had given express orders that 
all letters should be sent up to London 
to me. [| would not have you be positive 
that you guess right about my affair of 
importance, There are more affairs than 
one Of importance in life. Whatever it 
be, itis very much at a stand at present, 
and yet may possibly go on again.... It 
you write to me here, where | shall stay 
only a fortnight longer, it is proper not to 
give me my title.” 

** London {early in 1722). 
_“* The uncertainty | was in about put- 
ung on a gown is over; for | was or- 
dained by the Bishop of Durham yesterday. 
I believe his lordship intends to take me 
down to his diocese next summer. If so, 
it shall be hard but either going or coming 

I will see you.” 
“* St. James's, Dec, 21, 1734. 
** Dear Brorner, 

** You have always shewn so friendly 


a concern about every thing which related 
to me, that | ought to make you ac- 
quainted with the honour the King hath 
very unexpectedly done me, of nominating 
me on Thursday last to the bishoprick of 
ristul. Par trom making application for 
any thing, ~ had not the least suspicion 
the day before, that 1 was thought of; 
and, tmdeed, the account that I was 
pitched upon gave me uneasiness, not 
pleasure. For L have already as much 
business in the management of this parish 
as | know how to eo through, and the 
income of that bishoprick is so small, that 
it will not, in less than four years’ time, 
pray the present: expense ot coming into 
it. But all Th friends agree, that as it 
is thus providentially laid in my way, f 
ought to aceept of it, and as it is a 
mark of his Majesty's regard, to accept it 
thankfully. ‘This, therefore, | have ac 
cordingly resolved upon, and hope God 
will enable me to discharge the duties of 
the station | am called to. If you write 
io me soon, make no change on the out- 
side of your letter, nor in the inside even, 
| had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Clarke 
last week, and hearing that our friends 
at Chesterfield were well, 1 desire my 
humble service to them all, and am, 
* Your loving brother, 
‘* THOMAS SECKER.” 


a 
Sin 


Y wav of an addendum to my 
Bb paper on the doctrme of Neces- 
sity, (pp. 7—11,) T should wish briefly 
to state the objections which are brought 
against this doctrine, and briefly to 
reply to them. 

Objection. The doctrine of Neces- 
sity annihilates the distinction between 
virtue and viee. 

Answer. The objection is not true. 
A benevolent decd will retain its cha- 
racter, though the doctrine of Neces- 
sity be admitted. But if the actions 
of men proceeded from a self-deter- 
inining power of the will, then, indeed, 
as they would indicate no disposition 
of the heart, they would have no moral 
quality, and the distinetions of morality 
would be set aside. 

Objection. The doctrine of Neces- 
sity subverts the foundation of praise 
and blame. 

Answer. Then praise and blame, 
weording to the observation just how 
made, can have no foundation at all. 
The truth is, we view moral beauty 
with complacency, and moral deformity 
with disgust ; and praise and blame are 
the expressions of these sentiments. 
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Hence may be explained the origin of 
what is termed remorse. 

Objection. The doctrine of Neces- 
sity, if true, renders man an unit 
subject of reward and punishment. 

Answer. ‘The objection is false, 
unless it can be shewn that, upon 
Necessitarian principles, reward and 
punishment cannot operate to the for- 
mation of virtuous affections, which, 
were man really constituted upon the 
principles of Philosophical Liberty, 
they certainly could not. But as the 
objection chiefly respects Suture pu- 
nishment, it may be observed that, it 
this punishment is considered as cor- 
rective, the difficulty vanishes. The 
case of the wicked, indeed, compared 
with that of the righteous, may seem 
to reflect upon the goodness of the 
Universal Parent. But that there 
should be gradations of happiness 
seems to be the favourite law of Provi- 
dence ; nor is it more incumbent upon 
the Necessitarian than upon any other 
man to vindicate this appointment. 
But let it be supposed that future 
uunishment will not be corrective.* 
i the Libertarian reconcile this sup- 
position to the Divine benevolence, and 
the same solution ot the difticulty 
which will serve for him will do for 
his opponent. 

Objection. ‘The doctrine of Neces- 
sity makes God the author of sin. 

Answer. If the moral evil which 
exists in the creation is conducive to 
good, no difficulty arises from its 
introduction; if it is not, when the 
wivecate of Liberty shall have vindi- 
cated the Divine perfections, the Ne- 
cessitarian may avail himself of bis 
vindication. 

Objection. The doctrine of Neces- 
sity leads to moral inactivity. 


* Dr. Paley speaking of human punish- 
ments properly considers them as tounded 
on utility, and observes that (he retribu- 
fron of so much pain for so much cud, 
which we expect at the hand of God, 
does not obtain here. Query. Do we 
see anv reason why pain should follow 
wuiit if it could be of no advantage either 
to the sufferer o1 The expe- 
caused guilt and sufier- 
associated in our minds: but 
ao we not deceive ourselves if we fancy 
that we perceive a connexion between 
them which, in lependent of all conside- 
ratwns of utility, rests on the abstract 
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Answer. There is nothing whieh 
human folly cannot abuse. But he 
would deserve the palm for folly who 
should refuse to exert himself for the 
promotion of his own happiness becanse 
the series of human actions is prede- 
termined, while experience and obser- 
vation concur to convince him that 
what a man soweth that he also reaps, 
Suppose a man to be afflicted witha 
disorder for which he believed that a 

articular medicine was a certain cure. 
Vhat should we think of him if he 
refused to apply the remedy from a 
persuasion that it was predetermined 
whether he should or should not re- 
cover? 

Objection. According to the doe- 
trine of Necessity, our actions are not 
properly our own, and there is but one 
will in the universe. 

Answer. Qur actions are in a sufli- 
ciently proper sense our own, as they 
are the result of human powers. With 
respect to the latter part of the ob- 
jection, that there is but one will in 
the universe, this ina sense is true, 
and to the Christian Necessitarian a 
glorious truth it is. Believing in the 
infinite wisdom, power and goodness 
of the Great First Cause, he will see 
reason to consider all events, whether 
pleasurable or painful, and all actions, 
whether morally good or morally evil, 
as equally essential to the harmony of 
the creation, and equally conducive to 
the ultimate happiness of mankind. 
Thus, in his view, as in that of his 
Maker, all rea/ evil is exterminated 
from the universe. Hence, if he pro- 
perly reflects upon his principles, he 
will find in them the most powerful 
aids to devotion and benevolence. 


As I have not trespassed long on the 
time of your readers, I will, with your 
permission, detain them a few moments 
by turning to another subject. The 
other day, upon reading Plutarch’s 
Consolatio ad Apollonium, I was led 
to reflect a littl upon a favourite 
maxim of the ancient philosophers, 
that, in grief occasioned by afflictive 
bereavements, it is the part of a wise 
man temporis medicinam ratione pr@- 
cipere. I will not bring forward quo- 


tations in evidence that such was their 
maxim, but will simply state to the 
English reader that, according to the 
opinion of these philosophers, it is the 
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part of wisdom to remedy grief by 
reason, and not to wait for the allevi- 
ation Which time would otherwise bring 
with it. This sentiment affords a 
striking, but not the only proof, that 
the ancients attributed to reason much 
more than it can justly claim. It 
seems also to shew that they were but 
little acquainted with the constitution 
of the human mind. A little just 
reflection would have taught them that 
the effect of time in mitigating sorrow 
is not to be anticipated by any act of 
the understanding. It is almost need- 
less to remark that time diminishes 
grief, by causing new impressions to 
succeed to old ones, and that, by en- 
gaging the mind in interests which arise 
out of new occurrences, it gradually 
weakens the recollections by which the 
painful events of a former period had 
been succeeded. But by what effort 
of reason is this progressive operation 
of time to be superseded? Experience, 
indeed, sufficiently proves that no men- 
tal energy can etleet, without the aid 
of time, what time, without the aid of 
reason, seldom fails to accomplish. 
But what topics of consolation had 
reason to offer which could render the 
lenient hand of time unnecessary to 
the mitigation of human sorrow? 
That it is wise to bear with patience 
what it is impossible to avoid; that 
Whatever sufferings visit the individual, 
he is not the only sufferer ; that if we 
lose our friends by death, they escape 
the evils which might have awaited 
them in a longer life, and at the worst 
are only as though they had never 
been.* Such, and no better than such, 
were the considerations which philo- 
sophy could suggest to soothe the 
anguish of an afflicted heart. How 
inferior to the assurances of Christi- 
anity, that this mortal must put on 
immortality, and that suffering is a 
part of a wise and benevolent discipline 
Which may assist to prepare us for 
everlasting happiness in the life to 
come! Not, indeed, that these as- 
surances will immediately calm the 
agitated spirit, or produce the effect 
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_* When the ancient philosophers speak 
of a future life in circumstances which 
put their faith to the proof, they gene- 
rally state the hypothesis of annihilation, 
together with that of a future being, and 
i such a manner as to render it dubious 
to which their minds inclined, 
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for which philosophy in vain invoked 
the aid of reason. ‘Time still supplies 
the only certain cure for the agony of 
poignant grief. And if affliction has a 
beneficial influence on the human heart, 
it is right that the remedy should not 
be instantly at our command. But 
while the philosophers of old demanded 
of reason to perform the work of time, 
they not only demanded what the law 
of nature forbids, but shewed that, 
while they felt grief to be an evil, they 
were strangers to the considerations 
which are best calculated to soften its 
severity, and had no proper conception 
of the present state as a scene of moral 
discipline. Whenee, indeed, should 
they have had this coneeption, when, 
as Cicero expressly informs us, there 
was nothing on which both the learned 
and the unlearned diflered so much as 
on this, whether the gods pay any 
regard to the concerns of men? 

[shall be believed when I say that 
! am not disposed to despise or under- 
value the ancients ; but truth compels 
me to confess that their philosophy 
falls lamentably below the discoveries 
of revelation ; discoveries which he will 
value most who endeavours to ascertain 
what unassisted reason can do by care- 
fully examining what it has done. 

Kk. COGAN. 
—__—— 
Feb. 1820. 

A * you have given (p. 11) one 
JX curious passage from Archbishop 
‘Tillotson’s Sermons, allow ine to fur- 
nish another. It relates to the pro- 
bability of modern missionaries amongst 
infidels receiving miraculous helps. 
These passages and others that might 
be pointed out prove that Tillotson 
wrote his sermons currente calamo, 
and that he introduced into them 
whatever occurred to his mind at the 
time of writing ; and this perhaps con- 
stitutes one of many causes of the 
interest which, after the lapse of more 
than a century, is still taken in his 
works. 

The opinion to which I refer is 
hazarded at the conclusion of a sermon 
“Of the Gift of Tongues,” (S. exevil. 
Works, &vo. X. 307,) and is thus ex- 
pressed: ‘‘ It is not good for men to 
be confident where they are not cer- 
tain; but it seems to me not impos- 
sible, if the conversion of infidels to 
Christianity were sincerely and vigor- 
ously attempted by men of honest 
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minds, who would make it their busi- 
ness to instruct those who are strangers 


to our religion in the pure doctrine of 


(hristianity, free from all human 
mixtures and corruptions ; it seems to 
me in this case, not at all improbable, 
that Giod would extraordinarily coun- 
tenance such an attempt, by all fitting 
assistance, as he did the first publica 
tion of the gospel: for as the wisdom 
of God is not wont to do that which ts 
supertiuons, so neither is it wanting i 
that which is necessary. And from 
what hath been said upon this argu- 
ment, the necessity seems to be much 
the same that it was at first. —I would 
not be mistaken in what | have said 
about this matter; Ido not deliver it 
as positive, but only as probable divi- 
nity, no Wise contrary to Seripture, 
and very agreeable to reason.”’ 

The good Archbishop's * 
divinity” is certain verity at Rome; 
but | apprehend that it will eceasion a 
smile every where else. The histor 
of modern missions is not a tale of 
miracles, but a history of grammars 
and dictionaries 


probable 
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i ige following narrative [ copied 
some years ago from a searce 
tract in Sir William Musgrave’s Col- 
lection, in the British Museum. [t is 
entitled “* The Experiment; or the 
shortest Way with the Dissenters ex- 
emplified: being the Case of Mr. 
Abraham Gill, a Dissenting Minister 
in the Isle of Ely; and a fall \ccount 
of his being sent for a Soldier, by Mr. 
Fern, an Ecclesiastical Justice of the 
Peace, and other Conspirators. To the 
eternal Honour of the Temper and Mo- 
deration of High Church Principles. 
Humbly dedicated to the (Jneen.” 4to. 
1705. Though anonymous, it is well 
known to have been written bv the 
celebrated Daniel De Foe. and was 
intended as an illustration of the work 
for which, a year or two before, he was 
sentenced to the pillory. If it suits 
the design of the “ Repository,” it is 

at your service ° 

WW. 

ABRAHAM GiLL was born about the 
vear 1672, at Rivington, in Lancashire. 
He received his education partly 
amongst the Dissenters, but finished 
it at Brazen-Nose Colleve. Oxford 
where he commenced B. A. After 


De Foe's Narrative of Mr. Ahrakam Gill. 






spending some time in the family »& 
Lord Willoughby, of Parham, as bjs 
chaplain, he contormed to the Chure 
of England, and was admitted to wha 
they call * holy orders,” by Nicholas, 
Bishop of Chester. His first’ prefer. 
ment was to the curacy of Maney, ip 
the Isle of Ely, about 12 miles from 
Wisheach. Whilst he officiated in this 
lace, he was well received, and be. 
loved by his congregation ; and we find 
no complaint against him, save that 
he set an ill example to the neighbour. 
ing clergy, by invading the custom of 
the country, and preaching twice a-day 
to his people. Having been two years 
at Maney, he received an invitation 
from the inhabitants of Wilney, a 
hamlet in the parish of Upwell, in th 
same county, to preach in a certai 
privileged chapel of the parish, o 
which the inhabitants had the right t 
choose their own minister. After long 
and earnest solicitations, Mr. Gill, 
with the consent of his former hearers, 
agreed to remove, and accordingh 
settled with his family in the parsonage 
or tenement belonging to the chape: 
at Wilney. Upon his settlement the 
inhabitants gave a feast, and invited 
their neighbours to bid him welcome 
\bout a fortnight or three weeks after 
wards, the Rev. Dr. Gregg, Rector o> 
Lpwell, paid him a visit of congratula. 
tion, thanked him for coming, and sail 
he was glad the parishioners wer 
likely to be so well served. 

la this chapel Mr. Gill continuec 
about seven years, from 1695 to 1702, 
preaching twice a-day, and conforming 
in all respects to the usages of the 
Chureh of England. In process @ 
time, however, he became dissatisfied 
with the Liturgy, and began to omi 
some parts of it, till his scruples i 
creasing, he omitted it altogether, an 
confined himself to the service of th 
pulpit. As the chapel he preached I 
was a privileged place, and whol 
independent of ecclesiastical jurisdi- 
tion, he conceived himself not under 
the like obligation to conformity as! 
it had been a parish church. Dr 
(rregz, Rector of LU pwell, hearing © 
his conduct, went to remonstrate Wwe 
him, and threatened to put in anothe’ 
curate; but Mr. Gill told him that 
was not, nor ever had been his curat 
and that it was net in his power ! 
dispossess him, at the same Wi 
shewing him his authority for holdint 
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the place. At this the Doctor was 
satistied, and never afterwards gave 
him any trouble 

Dr. Greeg dying after a time, was 
succeeded in the living by a Mr. Hub- 
bart, who being a weakly man, and in 
a deep consumption, put in one Mr 
Hugh James to oiliciate as his curate. 
This man finding his hearers fock 
after Mr. Gill, vented his displeasure 
in threatening and malicious speeches ; 
but the incumbent being a pious and 
peaceable man, would not sufler Mr. 
(Hill to be molested during his lite. 
This, however, did not last long; for 
in about a year and a halé Mr. Hub- 
bart died, and the living of ( pwell was 
civen to his curate, Mr. James. 

As this Mr. James was a man of a 
different temper and character from his 
two predecessors, he resolved to strain 
his authority to the utmost, in order 
to dispossess Mr. Gill His first step 
was to go to Wilney ona Lord’s-day, 
and demand the pulpit for the morn- 
ing, which was quietly granted ; but 
Mr. James bent the whole of his dis- 
course against Mr. Gill, railing at him, 
and setting out the heinous sin of 
omitting the holy ceremonies. He 
told him that he ought to lie at the 
chapel door for three or four months 
in sackcloth, not daring to tread upon 
that consecrated ground, begging the 
people to pray to God for him, to for 
vive him that sin; to prove which he 
quoted several popish writers, but not 
one text of Scripture. [lis virulent 
language at length occasioned several 
people to leave the chapel. tn the 
afternoon there was no sermon; for 
Mr. James gave notice to the people 
to meet him after dinner at an ale- 
house, where he treated them with 
liquor, and, as a place more proper for 
the subject, preached the second part 
of his morning sermon. He desired 
the inhabitants to set their hands to a 
petition to the bishop to turn out Mr. 
Gill; but they unanimous!y refused. 

Being disappointed in this quarter, 
Mr. James went to London, to lodge 
his complaint with the Bishop of Nor- 
wich; but the inhabitants of Wilney 
having got scent of his design, drew up 
& petition to the Bishop, signed by 
eighty hands, and dispatched it forth- 
with. On Mr. James’s arrival he 
found himself anticipated, the Bishop 
telling him that he had heard a rood 
report of Mr. Gill from his neighbour- 
VOL. XY. L 
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of Mr. Abraham Gill is 


hood, that by the right of the place 
the choice of minister was in the mbha- 
bitants, and they testifVing to his good 
behaviour, he could not dismiss him, 
or credit the accusations of one man 
agamet the unanimous voice of the 
Whote town, 

Still foiled in his projects, Mr. James 
applied to the Spiritual Court at Nor- 
wich, and about May 1702 procured a 
citation. This Mr. Gill obeyed, and 
appearing at Norwich, retained one 
Mr. Batchelour as his proctor, to 
manage his defence. But Mr. dames 
did not then venture to proceed i, 
further, and dropped the citation. He, 
however, renewed it the following 
August. Whilst it was depending, Mr 
Guill had oecasion to go to Cambridye, 
to vote tor the election of knights of 
the shire. There he fell into company 
with Sir R. Jen—gs, who, pretending 
friendship to him, persuwled him to 
give up the chapel of Wilney, as not 
worth the contest, engaging at the 
sume time, on behalf of Mir. daines, 
that the suit against him in the Spiritual 
Court should be dropped. To this 
‘ir. Gill consented, though much 
agamst the wishes of the inhabitants of 
Wilney ; and, depending on the pro- 
mise of Sir R. du omitted to notice 
the snit at Norwich, where, on his 
non-appearance, the Court proceeded 
to pronounce the sentence of excom- 
munication. 

Vir. Gill having quitted his charge, 
accepted a call from a Dissenting con- 
gregation in Lincolnshire, whither he 
removed with his family. In the mean 
time his enemies were preparing against 
lim a most malicious plot, of which 
he received sudden intelligence by the 
appearance of the following advertise- 
ment in the London Gazette of Nov. 
22, 1702 :—** Whereas Abraham Gill, 
aged upwards of 30 years, middle 
statured, having some grey hairs, 
sometimes wearing a light wig, of a 
sanguine complexion, bold and confi- 
dent in conversation, of a strong voier 
and a north-country pronunciation, 
writing a tolerable clerk's hand, (as 
having been some time employed under 
an attorney,) but lately officiating as 
curate at Wilney, in the Isle of Ely, 
belonging to the rectory of Upwell it 
Norfolk, has been detected of forging 
letters of orders under the hand and 
episcopal seal of the Right Rev. Father 
Nicholas Ler’ Bis! op a 
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Chester, and being for that and other 
wicked and scandalous practices prose- 
cuted in the Lord Bishop of Norwich’s 
Consistory Court, has fled from jus- 
tice; all clergymen are to take notice 
not to entertain the said Gill as a 
curate, or suffer him to perform any 
holy office. And whoever gives notice 
of him, so as he may be prosecuted, 
either to Mr. Hugh James, Rector of 
Upwell, or to Mr. Rob. Clark, at the 
Consistorv Court aforesaid, in Norwich, 
shall have a good reward tor the 
i ne,” 

When the above advertisement ap- 
peared, Mr. Gill was on his way from 
Wiiney into Lincolnshire, and arriving 
a! Boston on a thanksgiving day, went 
to the Dissenting meeting. After 

rvice, Mr. Keeling, the minister, took 
him home to his house, and shewed 
him the Gazette. Mr. Gill, surprised 
a: he well might be, immediately took 
horse, and leaving his family at Boston, 


went into Cambridgeshire, in order, if 


possible, to sift the matter to the 
bottom. He there found that one 
Stephen Clifford, alias Gill, who had 
been committed to Derby jail for 
forging holy orders, and counterfeiting 
the coi, and had been convicted of 
both, had contrived to break jail, 
which coming to the ears of Parson 
James, he, with the assistance of his 
attorney, Thomas Johnson, of Outwell, 
trumps up a plot in order to identify 
tis person with Ab. Gill, and procured 
latelligence to be sent to the jailer at 
Derby that his prisoner was to be 
found at Wilney, in Cambridgeshire. 
At the instigation of James, two men 
were sent thither to apprehend him ; 
but the jailer receiving intelligence of 
the plot, communicated it to Mr. Gill, 
uw» well as to his men, who returned 
home without their prisoner. In order 
to further the scheme, an attempt was 
made to bring in the aid of perjury ; 
aad one man was offered ten guineas 
to swear that Ab. Gill was the person 
who broke loose from prison. 

Atter this, Mr. Gill pursued his 
journey to Cambridge, where he went 
about openly for fourteen days, when 
he was surprised by a notice from Dr. 
Cook, the Vice-Chancellor, to appear 
before him at Jesus College. Being 
there charged as the person described 
iu the Gazette, he was committed to 
the ‘Tulbooth, and loaded with heavy 


irons. On his appearance at the 





Quarter Sessions, Dr. Cook told him 
he had no charge against him, but that 
he had received a letter from Mr. 
James, Rector of Upwell, charging 
him with various crimes, for which he 
must further commit him till the next 
General Quarter Sessions. The mani- 
fext injustice of this proceeding caused 
such an outery, that Dr. Cook released 
him upon bail. 

This barbarous usage of Mr. Gill, 
together with his known innocence, so 
wrought upon the inhabitants of Up- 
well, that they unanimously invited 
him to come and preach to them as a 
Dissenting minister. Upon this he 
licensed a place in the Archideacon’s 
Court at Norwich, and duly qualified 
himself according to law. Mr. Gill 
having just reason to expect foul play 
if tried in that part of the eountry, 
removed his cause by certiorari to the 
Queen’s Bench. His enemies, morti- 
fied at this, applied to Chief-Justice 
Holt for a habeas corpus to remove 
Mr. Gill to Norwich jail, where he 
was accordingly taken under the serious 
charges of felony, forgery, trespass, 
contempt, and other high crimes and 
misdemeanours. There he remained 
till the assizes, when nothing being 
proved against him, he was discharged. 
I'pon this oceasion Mr. James, and 
his curate, Mr. Lateward, received a 
severe reprimand from the Bishop ol 
Norwich for their inhuman conduct, 
and threatened them with suspension. 

Mr. Gill being again restored to his 
people, the two persecuting parsons, 
James and Lateward, threatened him 
that if he did not remove, they would 
send him to prison again. How well 
they fulfilled their threat remains to 
be seen. On the 13th of April, 1704, 
Mr. Gill was served with a warrant 
requiring him to appear at Wisbeach 
on that day week. On his appearance 
he was accused of breeding great dis- 
turbances in the parish, by a conven- 
ticle, as was the case with such 
assemblies all over England. Mr. all 
admitted his preaching in a meeting, 
though not the charge of disturbance, 
and produced his legal warrant for 0 
doing. This his enemies pronoun 
a forgery, upon which the justices 
committed him to the jail at Wisbeach, 
keeping possession of his license. Hert 
law and justice were notoriously pet 
verted ; for even if the charge alle 
against him had been illegal, the oF 
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fence was couunitted in the county ot 


Norfolk. ‘Phe Quarter Sessions having 
passed over without his being noticed, 
he intended to move for his discharge 
ut the approaching assizes. The plot, 
however, was now ripe for execution, 
and he was not to slip them in that 
way. The persecuting parsons had 
procured two justices, David Rowland 
und Francis Fern, to assist them in the 
conspiracy, and it was contrived that 
the latter should assign him over to an 
vilicer of Impress to enlist him as a 
soldier. On the arrival of the conspi- 
rators, Mr. Gill was sent for out of the 
prison to attend them at the sign of 
the Bell in Wisbeach. Here the plot 
was unravelled; and notwithstanding 
the interference of another justice, who 
recommended his being tried, as the 


judges were in the town, he was given 


in care to Capt. Marshall, of Col. 
Lutterel’s regiment of Marines, with a 
warrant for his impressment. Mr. 
Gill in yain protested against this usage, 
pleading his exemption not only as a 
minister, but as a freeholder of England, 
and a freeman of a corporation. After 
being kept for six or seven days ina 
crowded room with pressed men, and 
without taking off his clothes, he was 
tuarched about 40 miles on foot to 
Cambridge. The fatigue of the journey 
reduced him to a miserable condition, 
his feet and legs having swelled, and 
hlood heated to a surfeit. On _ his 
irrival at Cambridge he was arrested 
for debt, and thus by one misfortune 
delivered from another. ‘This coming 
to the ears of his enemies, they raised 
a hue and ery that he was a deserter 
from the Queen’s service. 

It was now high time for Mr. Guill 
to take sanctuary in the law. His 
first step was to move the Court of 
€ueen’s Bench for a habeas corpus to 
discharge him from the enlistment, 
and for a rule of court against the 
conspirators to make them shew cause, 
&e. Mr. Gill having compounded with 
his creditors, had returned to his people 
at Wilney ; but his enemies not choos- 
ing that he should remain there long 
in quiet, laid a fresh trap for him. 
Having obtained a rule of court that 
he should appear in person to accuse 
them, they caused him to be arrested 
again for debt on his way to London, 
0 that before he could procure bail, 
he incurred contempt of court for non- 


appearance, and they by that means 
escaped. On his arrival in London, 
Mr. Gill gave full satisfaction to the 
Court, obtained a discharge of the 
contempt, and at length triumphed 
over all his enemies. 

The narrative is not pursued any 
further, but De Foe puts the following 
pointed query upon it: ‘* He proposes 
it to the consideration of the clergy of 
the Church of England, whether such 
unjust and cruel treatment is the way 
to confirm the people in their attach- 
ment to the Chureh, or rather, whe- 
ther they do not wound the Church, 
drive people from her, fill them with 
drejudices, and increase the number of 
rn in the nation ?”’ 

—_—a— 

Sir, 

] OTH the genealogies of Christ, 

in Matt. i. and Luke iii., were 
written before the destruction of Jeru- 
silem ; it was, therefore, barely pos- 
sible, that the original writers could 
commit gross mistakes. ‘The pedigrees 
were matter of public record. Each 
family preserved its own, or was at 
least accurately acquainted with it, as 
their property in land depended singly 
upon such records, written or tradi- 
tional. 

The difference between the two 
Evangelists is accountable from hence, 
that the genealogy in Matthew was 
that of Joseph, the father of Christ, 
who was descended from David through 
Solomon; and St. Luke states that 
of Mary his mother, who descended 
from David, through Nathan, another 
son of his. 

Whence comes it then, that Luke 
represents Joseph as the son of Heli, 
who was the father of Mary? The 
answer is, that there is a case in which 
the pedigrees described the son-in-law, 
as a son; when he married the daugh- 
ter of a father who left no son, in order 
to preserve the name of the father, 
who died without male issue. This 
explains the phrase, ‘‘ as allowed by 
law,” and refers to Joseph as the son 
of Heli, see Luke iii. 3. 

As ‘to other difficulties in either ge- 
nealogy, it is observable that both 
Hebrews and Arabians were apt to be 
less precise than professed heralds are 
in their genealogies. They often omit 
several generations, and call a grand.-. 
son or great-grandson, and the Ara- 
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bians, even a tenth lineal descendant, 
by the description of a son, either 
through ignorance of the intermediate 
descendants, or because they knew the 
person named to be in the line, or for 
sone other reason. 

As genealogy was so very unportant 
among the Eastern nations, in their 
family traditions, their civil property, 
and their general history, they studied 
various means to assist and facilitate 


the memory of their ancestors, one ot 


which was, to divide a pedig ree of many 
yenerations into different sections, each 
containing a round, or perhaps sacred, 
number ot 7 ol 10 or 14, Xc., and im 
order to make that tally, it was their 
practice to cut off one or more gene- 
rations. St. Matthew adopts thus me 
thod, in dividing the sacred genealogy 
into three sections, each of fourteen 
generations, probably because he could 
tind no more than that number in 
Moses and the book of Ruth, tor his 
first section, though there must have 
been more. 

In the second section, from David 
exclusively to the Babylonish Captivity, 
three are omitted, ver. 8. Whether 
any are omitted in the third, from the 
Captivity to Christ, cannot be precisely 
affirmed or denied. In the 530 years, 
from the return from Babylon to 
Christ, sixteen generations might be 
expected, according to the usual com- 
putation ; but admitting some late 
marriages, and some in the line to have 
been born late, we may extend the 
generations to forty vears, and so need 
nol suppose any omission. 

In vers. 3 and 4, Juda begat Pharez, 
and VPharez begat Esrom. When he 
removed from Palestine into Egypt he 
took one or perhaps both with him. 
The Israelites dwelt in Egypt 430 years, 
and when they left it Naason was the 
head of the tribe of Judah. Here were 
evidently some omissions, in which St. 
Matthew was authorized by Moses, 
who named only the sons and grand- 
sons of Jacob, who went out, and then 
their offspring who returned with their 
immediate fathers, leaving out the in- 
termediate generations. _ 

_ That Salmon begat Boaz by Rahab, 
is not warranted in the Old Testament, 
not even in the book of Ruth, but 
Matthew might receive it from a family 
tradition, perhaps recorded marginally 
mm the pedigree of that tribe. He 
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might be one of the spies protected hy 
Rahab, and might have a son by her, 
from whom Boaz descended, the chasm 
hetween whom and his ancestor Salmon 
is accouatable from the ortenta! man. 
ner above-mentioned. 

In ver. 8 is an omission of three 
kings between Joram and Ozias, upon 
the principle of reducing the number, 
for the convenience of memory, to 
fourteen in the section. 

In ver. il is an omission of a dif 
ferent sort, not by St. Matthew, but 
hy the Greek translator, who, having 
a defective Hebrew copy before him, 
neyleeted to count the numbers, which 
would have led him to the deficient 
generation. Matthew most probably 
wrote thus in Hebrew: Jostas begat 
Jehojakin and his brethren, and Je- 
hojakim begat Jehojakin (Jechonias) 
about the time they were carried away 
to Babylon. 

Zorobabel, in ver. 12, is the famous 
head of the tribe of Judah, who led the 
people back from Babylon, as men- 
tioned in the book of Ezra and the 
Prophet Haggai. The Zorobabel in 
Luke iii. 27, is a different person from 
him, notwithstanding his father was 
likewise called Salathiel, as appears 
from their aneestors and descendants, 
the one being traced up to David, 
through Solomon, and the other 
through Nathan, another son of David. 
We likewise find a third Zorobabel in 
1 Chron. iii. 19. 

The ancestors of our Lord, in the 
third section, from Abiud, occur not 
at all in the Old Testament, nor even 
in the books of Maccabees, where the 
sovereignty itself is so transferred to 
the priesthood, as if the house of David 
and their pretensions were sunk in 
oblivion. Nor are they mentioned by 
Josephus. There is, indeed, a register 
of some descendants of Jechonias 
1 Chron. iii. 18, which brings them 
down to the tenth generation from 
him, and so below the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, but this was another 
branch foreign to St. Matthew’s gene- 
alogical table, nor does it belong t 
Zorobabel, the celebrated leader, nor, 
therefore, to any man in that 
occurring m history. 

In St. Luke’s genealogy, iii. 36, we 
find a Cainan not extant in Genesis 5!-; 
but inserted there by the Seventy, 
from whom he took him. The Sep- 
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tu what wis las Bible, ana he wrote a 
ife ot Jesus Christ, and did tot mau 
uutely ex amualae, Or propose to examine, 
neient histories and records of fami- 
lies between Abraham and the deluge. 

PHILALETHES. 

ane 
Brunswick Square, 
SIR, Janwiry 18, 1820. 

TILL you permit me to request 
\\ to be intormed, whether the 
second part of Mr. Wellbeloved’s De- 
votional Exercises for Young Persons 
is forthcoming or no. If not, | would 
beg leave to suggest the expediency of 
such a publication. ‘he first’ part, 
published in L801, has been found to 
be admirably adapted for youth at 
school, conveying a clear idea to the 
mind of the nature and etiicaey of 
prayer; a duty and privile ve of too 
much importance not to be early in- 
stilled into the mind. It is not every 
one who has the power of expressing 
clearly, or in a devout manner, his 


feelings and supplications to a throne of 


merey ; and this, no doubt, in some mea- 
sure has becu one reason for the too lit- 
tle regard paid to that sacred ordinance. 
if some such work (as I take it for 
granted the second part of Mr. W.’s 
book was intended to be) were to make 
its appearance, [ do really think that 
its influence would be highly beneficial. 
It might lead individuals to be more 
watchful and more sincere in that duty, 
than the cold, formal addresses gene- 
rally taken from the Book of Common 
Prayer, which, though very good, are 
not exactly adapted for the peculiar 
situation in which young persons may 
be placed. It is not for me to say 
what would best suit the circumstances 
ot youth, from the age of 15 to 20 or 
25: the admirable writer of the first 
part has proved himself to be suiti- 
ciently competent to undertake another 
work of the same nature. 
G. S. Jun. 
i 
Sir, 

SRHAPS some account of the 
founder of the Unitarian Church 
in Edinburgh, may be acceptable to 
your readers ; if you think so, you 
will insert the following brief memoir 
of Mr. Purves. In a manuscript 
journal of the earlier part of his life, 
he says, ‘‘ I was bern in Identown, i = 
Berwickshire, September 23, 1734, 
honest and creditable parents, my Pa 
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ther being a shepherd.’ His mind 
had at an early period been deeply 
impressed with religious sentiments. 
Hlis piety, his reverenee for whatever 
he believed to be the will of Ciod, his 
anxiety to be acquainted with it, and 
his serapulous submission to its diree- 
tions were remarkable, even while he 
was a bey. ‘Thus his ardour in the 
pursuit of knowledge gave to his mind 
an habitual turn for free inquiry, and 
that undeviating regard for truth, 
which shone so conspicuously in his 
conduct through lite. He was taught 
to read and write, and understand 
something ot arithmetic, by his parents 
at home. tle was only one quarter of 
a-year at sehool. His father died in 
1754. In 1756, he bound himself an 
apprentice to the wright business, with 
his unele, in Dunse. He was brought 
up in the Church of Scotland, but from 
reading the books of the Seceders, |i 
‘* discovered that the revolution settle 
ment was erroneous in doctrine and 
government,” and, after examining the 
arguments of the different classes of 
Seceders, he thought that a party who 
had separated from the Cameronians, 
or Reformed Presbytery, was the most 
scriptural. He therefore joined them, 
of which he gives the following ac- 
count :-— 

‘In the year 1755, about the Ist 
of December, | made application to 
some of the society of Dissenters in 
Chirnside,”’ a village in Berwickshir 
“whereupon | was admitted to tlic 
society, who gave me the following 
queries to answer, What was my judy 
ment anent the Trinity? The cove- 
nant of works and of grace,” apd 
various others, in all twelve. Mr 
Purves does not state what answers he 
gave to these queries, but only that 
the society were satisfied with them. 
This society formed one of a number 
of distinct bodies, united on the prin- 
ciple of the universal headship of 
Christ. They met every first day of 
the week for mutual edification, but 
had not at this time any stated minister 
umong them. ‘That same spring,’ 
says he, ‘ f read Dr. Watts’s Disser- 
tation on the Logos, or Word, by which 
I came to understand something of the 
pre-existence of the human soul of 
Christ, and considered, that those 
terms which imply derivation or de- 
pendence, as son, ke., which by many 
are applied to the divine nature of 
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73 
Christ, are applicable rather to the 
glorious superangelic spirit, who was 
the beginning of the creation of God, 
by whom, as a complex person, the 
human soul being in strict personal 
union with the divine second person in 
the Trinitv, all things were created.” 
This shews the steps by which he was 
led into the opinions which he after- 
wards maintained. 
in the year 1763, the society sent 
Mr. Purves into Ireland, to consult 
with some Dissenters near Coleraine, 
who, it appears, agreed with them in 
their religious views. He continued 
in Berwickshire with various masters, 
probably as a wright, till 764, at 
which time his journal ends. The so- 
cieties, with which he was connected, 
{nding their interest on the decline, 
thought it would be adviseable to have 
one of their number appointed as public 
preacher, and, that he might be better 
qualified for that oflice, resolved to as- 
ist him in acquiring a knowledge of the 
languages in which the Neriptures were 
originally written. ‘Trial was made of 
three persons, who delivered discourses, 
June 8, 1769. One of them soon after 
separated from the societies, and of 
the remaining two, Mr. Purves was 
chosen by lot, on the last Thursday in 
July 1769. He went for a short time 
to Glasgow. Probably, the means af- 
forded for hi study were not great, 
but he acquired a very considerable 
Lnowledge not only of the Greek and 
Hebrew languages, but of several other 
branches of classie learni fr. In 7a, 
the soriety published an abstract of 
their principles, up by Mr. 
Purves: in this he says, ** There is 
one God the Father, of whom are all 
things.” ‘“* The executor of all the 
divine purposes and determinations is 
the only-begotten Son of God, the one 
Lord, by whom are all things.” This 
occasioned several letters between Mr. 
Purves and some ministers of the Re- 
formed Presbytery; some of which 
vere afterwards published in 1778 
In one of these, in relation to the 
Trinity, he asks, ‘* Do vou think there 
are three intelligent beings, having each 
1 distinct will and activity? If vou 
answer in the affirmative, what notion 
do you form of the Unity of the God- 
head If in the ne gative, what do vou 
understand by the word persons, when 
you say there are three in the undivided 
essence of the Godhead?” 


drawn 
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In 1776, several of the members of 
these societies removed to Edinburgh, 
and invited Mr. Purves to become their 
minister, which invitation he accepted. 
He continued to be their pastor till his 
death, in 1795. In regard to his theo- 
logical opinions, Mr. Purves was a 
high Arian; he possessed not, as a 
public speaker, that brilliancy of ex- 
pression and gracefulness of delivery 
so necessary for attracting public at- 
tention, but his discourses were solid, 
argumentative, well arranged, and cal- 
culated to promote the cause of truth 
and the practice of virtue. His publi- 
cations were very numerous, some of 
which may be noticed. His principal 
work is intitled, “‘ An humble At- 
tempt to investigate and defend the 
Scripture Doctrine concerning the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit.” 
Of the Father, he proves, ‘‘ that he 
is the first cause, unbegotten and un- 
originated, infinite, independent and 
immutable. That he can have no 
equal. That he is the fountain of all 
heing and perfection, and the supreme 
object, in whom all worship and 
honour should ultimately terminate.” 
With respect to the Son of God he 
maintains, ** That he is a distinct per- 
son, possessing a distinct intelligence 
and activity, that he is the express 
image of the Father, that he was 
brought forth before any creature ex- 
isted, and that his inconceivable gene- 
ration, and all his unsearchable per- 
fections, are from the Father.” ‘‘ That 
he was employed by the Father in 
creating the world, and was the medium 
of all the communications of God to 
mankind recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment.” He defends very ably the doc- 
trine of Universal Restoration. The 
second edition of this book was printed 
in 1784. In 1779, he published Ob- 
servations on Prophetic ‘Times and 
Similitudes, in two parts. This he 
afterwards very much enlarged, and in 
1789, republished it in two volumes, 
on the Visions of the Apostle John. 
Like most others who have attempted 
to explain the Revelation, his expla- 
nations have not been verified by suc- 
ceeding events, for he says, “* the 
period, when Christ will manifest his 
priestly and kingly power in cleansing 
the sanctuary and exercising the key 
of David, may be expected about the 
year 1811.” In 1775 and 1791, he 
published two. treatises on Civil Go- 
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vernment. He was a warm advocate 
for civil and religious liberty, and was 
very intimate with Mr. Fyshe Palmer. 
In 1787, he published a Catechism with 
Scripture Answers, yrincipally for the 
Use of the Young Persons belonging 
to the Society. In 1788, An Humble 
Inquiry into the Nature and Evidences 
of Faith and Regeneration. In this he 
says, ‘ The sum of what is necessary 
for salvation appears, therefore, from 
Scripture information to be, a know- 
ledge and belief of the truth, which 
engages the heart to love God and 
keep “his commandments i in a steadfast 
manner.” ‘* The most common, and 
to us the most important, signification 
of the word faith, appears to be a belief 
of the truth, from a knowledge of its 
being of Ged. And as the truth, which 
God hath revealed, and requires us to 
believe, consists of promises and pre- 
ecpts, or makes a discovery of God and 
our duty, by teaching us what we are 
to believe concerning God, and what 
duty he requires of us; so, when it is 
received in the love of it, or truly be- 
lieved, it will beget in the heart a true 
love te God and a firm confidence in 
him, a real love to his law and a con- 
stant obedience to all his precepts. 
But though faith, wherever it is ge- 
nuine, will operate to these ends ; yet 
it may be more or less strong and ex- 
tensive, in proportion to the certainty 
and extent of the knowled e of the 
person who believes.” “ If any sup- 
pose, that the grace, mercy and salva- 
tion of God is contined to the true 
church, they seem greatly to mistake 
the design of God and the character of 
the church.” ‘‘ Did those who think 
themselves members of the true church 
rightly know their character and duty, 
and were they properly influenced by 
the spirit of him who was meek and 
lowly in heart, who went about doing 
good, and wept over his incorrigible 
opposers ; instead of despising others, 
like the Pharisees of old, and dealing 
damnaticn to almost all around them, 
as seems too much the case with the 
most zealous ; they would endeavour, 
in the spirit of meekness and love, to 
Oppose gainsayers, and rejoice in every 
appearance they see of the fear of 
ee and regar’ to his law, in them 

that have not obtained so great a mea- 
sure of faith and fortitude as them- 
selves.” This seems to me the best 
of his works. 
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The same year he publi hed a letter 

» Mr. Dick, minister to the Burgher 
cunnneantion at Slateford. Mr. Diek 
had published a very violent sermon 
against Arians and Socinians, with a 
particular reference to Dr. M‘Gill, 
against whom also a con:mittee of the 
Associate Synod had published a yio- 
lent warning against Socinianism. In 
answer to both these, Mr. Purves says 
in this letter, *‘ The word of God 
gives us the fullest assurance, that he 
will uphold all the upright in heart ; 
that all will be made to stand, who are 
meek and lowly in heart, and humbly 
rely on his aid.” ‘* Have you venture ud 
to vary the mode of your faith from 
that of a church which lays claim to 
infallibility? And will you venture to 
damn those who, upon examination, 
cannot adopt certain articles of faith, 
prescribed in a system, composed by 
men who did not so much as pretend 
to infallibility?” ‘* If you hold that 
the second person in the ‘Trinity sub- 
sists in a more close or intimate union 
with the humanity than the other two 
persons do, you certainly ascribe less 
divinity to Christ than Socinians do, 
if they hold that the whole Deity dwells 
in the humanity in the closest or most 
intimate union that possibly ean sub- 
sist between divine and human nature.” 
In 1790, he published Observations on 
Socinian Arguments, in wlich he main- 
tains, that a// souls existed before 
they were united with bodies. In 
1792, he wrote a Declaration of the 
Religious Opinions of the Universalist 
Dissenters in Edinburgh, which was 
published by the Society. In 1795, 
soon after his death, was published his 
Review of the Age of Reason, in which 
he shews ‘‘ the necessity of a reve- 
lution from God, in order to the know- 
ledge of God, religion and a future 
state, and that such a revelation is 
consistent with what Deists profess 
to believe concerning God and the con- 
dition of man.” When we consider 
that Mr. Purves had tu teach a school 
for his op port, till within a few years 
of his death, and to prepare three dis- 
courses to be delivered each Sunday, 
we must be vatnelaed how he could 
find time to compose these works, 
besides some sinaller pies ‘es not here 
mentioned. 

We cannot fail, on the whole, to be 
struck with his zeal and ardour, under 
such circumstances, in quest of know 
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ledge, in the cause of truth and for the 
benefit of mankind. Mr. Purves was 
calm and deliberate in controversy. 
No opposition, or even insult, ever 
ruflied his temper. In private life his 
conversation was cheertul, agreeable 
and instructive. lis manners were 
simple, his sentiments liberal and his 
attachments affectionate and sincere. 
He possessed, in an eminent degree, 
the gentleness and meekness of Chiist. 
During the long and painful asthmatic 
complaint, under which he laboured 
for some years before his death, he 
vas never heard to complain, but 
ently resigned himself to the will 
(;od. Wren asked how he was, even 
vhen labouring under extreme pain, 
he would with cheerfulness reply, that 
he was as well as could be expected. 
tle retained his mental faculties to the 
ist. A few days before he died, he 
dictated to a friend two or three con- 
iuding pages of his Review of Paine’s 
\ge of Reason. ‘ I shall not lie long 
in the grave,” said he to a friend, who 
wept by his bed-side, *‘ we shall not 
be long separated.” By this he meant, 
that he and his friend should be par- 
takers of the first resurrection, which 
he placed at the commencement of the 
Millenium, in which he was a firm 
behever, and which he thought to be at 
no great distance. Mr. Purves died 
in the 61st year of his age, February 
loth, 1795 His remains were at- 
tended Ivy his sorrow ing flock, together 
vith many others, who, though they 
differed from him in opinion, highly 
resp eted his ehi iracter, to ihe Calton 
burying-ground, where he was interred. 
His widew for som ime ke pia hook- 
‘er’: shop in edinburgh, and atter- 
vurds re moved to Liner: (ne of 
luis daughters, ond some of hi yrand- 
r hikdres, till fourm part of the Societ" 
in Edinburgh. 
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From 4nastasius : or, Memoirs of a 
(reek in 3° Vols. Jeost 490, Murray. 
elo. Vol. 1. Ch. x. pp. 199—213.) 


j ISTORLANS often err in attri- 

buting to a single great cause 
the effect of many minute cireum- 
‘tances combined. My sagacious bie- 
grapher, for instance, would not fail 
to place my abjuration of the Christian 
faith entirely and solely to the aceonnt 


of my intrigue with a Turkish fair one, 
and the desperate alternative between 
life and death which ensued. Nothing 
would be more erroneous. ‘The seem. 
ingly bold measure had long been 
preparing in pefte; and the unex. 
pecter dilemma to which I was reduced, 
may only be said to have fixed the 
period for its execution. 

There had arrived at Pera a foreigner 
whom I shall call Eugenius. His 
ostensible object was to acquire the 
ancient lore of the East, in return for 
which he most liberally dealt out the 
new creed of the West. [ cannot better 
describe him than as the antipode to 
father Ambrogio. For as the one was 
a missionary of a society for the pro- 
pags ition of belief, so was the other an 
emissary of a sect for the diffusion of 
disbelief. He meditated, indeed, 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, but with 
the view to prove more scientifically 
the fatuity of all things holy. Reason, 
philosophy and universal toleration 
were the only objects of his reverenee : 
and some of his tenets which I picked 
up by the way, had in them a some- 
thing plausible to my mind, and, if not 
true, seemed to my inexperience ben 
trovati. He conceived that there might 
exist offences between man and man, 
such as adultery, murder, \c., more 
hemous than the Lnperiect pertorni- 
ance of certain devout practices —¢ ating 
pork steaks in lent included ; and 
above all he thought that, whatever 
number of crimes a man, using his 
utmost diligence, might crowd in the 
short span of this life, they still might 
possibly be atoned tor in the next by 
only five hundred thousand million of 
centuries (he would not abate a single 
econd) of the most exeruciating tor- 
ture; though this period was abso- 
Intely nothing compared with eternity. 
As to his other tencts they were too 
heinous to mention. 

‘re father Ambrogio was aware that 
Engenius broached such abominable 
dloctrines, he had introduced me to 
him in the quality of Drogueman, Of 
rather of Cicerone: and the tone ia 
which I was received might have made 
the father suspect that all was not 
right. But the father’s range of intel- 
lectual vision extended not farther than 
his own nose, and that nose was a snub 
one. 

* It was you quibdbli ng, sop: hiistic val 
Greeks, ‘ ‘ried Eugenius la cughing, 
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“who, proud, at the commencement 
of the Christian era, of your recently 
imported Gnosticism, perverted by its 


mystic doctrine the simple tenets of 


Christianity. It was you who, ever 
preferring the improbable and the mar- 
vellous to the natural and the probable, 
have contended for taking in a literal, 
and therefore, in an absurd sense, a 
thousand expressions which, in the 
phraseology of the East, were only 
meant as figurative and symbolical ; 
and it was you who have set the baneful 
example of admitting in religious mat- 
ters, the most extraordinary deviations 
from the course of nature and from 
human experience, on such partial and 
questionable evidence as, in the ordi- 
nary affairs of man, and in a modern 
court of justice, would not be received 
on the most common and probable 
occurrence.” 

Father Ambrogio, who conceived 
that every reflection upon the Greeks 
must be in favour of the Romans, was 
delighted with this speech, and, as he 
went away, earnestly recommended to 
me to treasure up in my memory all 
the sagacious sayings of the wise man 
whom I had the happiness to serve. 

But it was not long before he changed 
his mind. The very next day, when I 
called on Eugenius, I found padre 
Ambrogio in most angry discussion 
with him about the doctrine of Divine 
clemency, which the friar could not 
abide. Eugenius at last was obliged 
to say in his laughing way, that sinee 
the father appeared so incurably anx- 
ious for endless punishment, all he 
could do for him, was to pray that, by 
a single exception in his ex li he at 
least might be damned to all eternity. 
Father Ambrogio, who never laughed, 
and who hated Eugenius the more for 
always laughing, upon this speech left 
the room: but the next time he met 
me alone, he very seriously cautioned 
me against one mt by he was sure, must 
be a devil incarnate. 

“If so,” thought I, “ he preaches 
againat his own trade ; and his principal 
is little obliged to him for mukion Ws 
dominion a mere leasehold, instead of 
a perpetuity.” Meanwhile I resolved 
hot to be too sure, and, when Euge- 
tuus took off his clothes, watched whe- 
ther I could perceive the cloven foot. 
Nothing appearing at all like it, and 
his disposition seeming gentle, oblig- 
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ing and humane, I began to be fond of 
his company,—until, from liking the 
man, | unfortunately by degrees came 
not to dislike some parts of the doc- 
trine of which he was the apostle. 

Eugenius ditfered in one respect 
from his brethren of the new school. 
While they wished to subvert all former 
systems in toto, ere they began to re- 
edify according to their new plan, he, 
on the contrary, only contended for 
the appeal to reason on points of in- 
ternal faith, and urged, in external 
practices, the propriety of conforming 
to the established worship :—and this, 
not from selfish, but philanthropic 
motives; ‘* for,” said he, “ while the 
vulgar retain a peculiar belief, they will 
close their eyes and hearts against 
Whatever practical good those wish todo 
them who join not in their creed; and 
should they, in imitation of their bet- 
ters, give up some of their idle tenets, 
—unable immediately, like those they 
imitate, to replace the checks of super- 
stition by the powers of reason, they 
will only from bad lapse into worse, 
let loose the reins to their passions, 
and exchange errors for crimes.” 

Now, in conformity to this doctrine 
of my masters, what could be clearer 
than that it behoved me, where the 
Koran was become the supreme law, 
—as a quiet, orderly citizen, zealous in 
support of the establishment,—with 
all possible speed to become a Mo- 
hamimedan? Should there happen to 
be any personal advantage connected 
with this publie duty; should my con- 
forming to it open the door to places 
and preferments, from which I other- 
wise must remain shut out; should it 
raise me from the rank of the van- 
quished to that of the victors, and 
enable me, instead of being treated 
with contempt by the Turkish beggar, 
to elbow the Greek prince, was that 
my fault? Or could it be a motive to 
abstain from what was right, that it 
was also profitable ! 

The arguments appeared to me so 
conclusive, that I had only been watch- 
ing for an opportunity to throw off 
the contemptuous appellation of Na- 
zarene, and to become associated to 
the great aristocracy of Islamism, some 
time before the fair Esmé lent the 
peculiar grace of her accent to the 
Allah Tlah Allah of the Mohamime- 
dans ; and though, for the credit of my 











sincerity, | could wish my conversion 
not exactly to have taken place at the 
particular moment at which the light 
of truth happened to shine upon me, 
yet, all things considered, I thought it 
wiser not to quibble about punctilios, 
than to be sewed in a sack, and served 
up for breakfast to some Turkish 
shark. 

Thus it was that the doctrine of pure 
reason ended in making me a Moham- 
medan: but with a pang I quitted for 
the strange sound of Selim, my old 
and beloved name of Anastasius, given 
me by my father;—and so often and 
so sweetly repeated by my Helena. 

I was scarce a Mohammedan skin 
deep, when I again met padre Am- 
brogio, whom since my affair with 
Esmé I had entirely lost sight of, and 
who knew not my apostacy 
Son,” said he in a placid tone, 
we are all at times prone to passton ; 
I myself, meek as you now see me, 
have had my unguarded moments : 
but it is impossible that you should 
not wish to achieve the glorious work 
so well begun. Suppose, therefore, 
we resume our spiritual exercises. You 
are already so far advanced in the right 
road, that we cannot fail ultimately to 
make you an exemplary Roman Ca- 
tholic.”’ 

‘* Father,” answered J, ‘* what may 
ultimately happen it is not in man to 
foresee: mean time, since we met last, 
another trifling impediment has arisen 
to my embracing the Latin creed. | 
aim become a Moslemin.”’ 

At this unlooked for obstable, fa- 
ther Ambrogio started back full three 
yards. ‘ Holy virgin!” exclaimed 
w, “how could you make such a 
mistake ?”’ ; 

Not caring to assign the true cause ; 
** | wanted,” said I, “to secure in the 
next world a little harem of black-eyed 
girls.” : 

At this speech father Ambrogio 
fetched a deep sigh; and began to 
muse, looking alternately at his habit 
and at mine.—‘‘ Well!” said he, after 
& pause; ‘at least you no longer are 
a Gireek, and that is something ;” and 
hereupon he departed ;—wondering I 
Suppose where, in his paradise, Mo- 
hammed meant to dispose of the angels 
whose eyes were blue, 

_ LT never was very ambitious of learn- 
ug, but my new god-father, a formal 


« 
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Turkish grey-beard, could -not brook 
my total ignorance of my new religion 
*“* You are not here among Scheyis,”* 
said he, * who under the name of 
Mohammedans live the lives of Yaoors, 
drink wine as freely as we swallow 
opium, and make as little scruple of 
having in their possession paintings of 
pretty faces, + as if at the day of judg. 
ment they were not to find souls for 
all those bodies of their own creating 
You are,—Allah be praised !—among 
strict and orthodox Sunnees ; and, 
however an old believer may have had 
time to forget his creed, a young neo- 
phyte should have it at his finger’ 
ends.” 

So I had to learn nia 
afresh. Great was my inclination 
expostulate ;—'ut all I could obtas 
was to be provided with a teacher who, 
for my twenty paras a lesson, shoul 
put me in the way of passing over the 
bridge Seerath t as speedily as possible 
And this | was promised. 

Nothing, therefore, could exceed m 
surprise, when in walked the graves 
of the whole grave body of doctors @ 
law,—the very pink and quintessene 
of true believers ; one who would ne 
miss saying his namaz regularly fow 
times adday, three hundred and sixt 
days in the year, § for all the treasure 
of the Devas; || who, to obtain te 
epithet of hafeez,4] had learnt’ bh 
whole Koran by heart unto the liv 
stop; and who, not satisfied with prar 
ing to God like other people, ha 
linked himself to a set of dana 
Derwishes, for the sole purpose ¢ 


my catechism 


* The two principal sects among tb 
Mohammedans are the Sunnees and t) 
Scheyis ; and as the difference betwe 
them is small, so is the hatred prop’ 
tionably intense. The Turks are * 
Sunnees, the Persians all Scheyis: © 
former are more fanatical, and the lat 
more superstitious. 

+ The Persians admit representatie 
of human figures in their books of poet 
which the Turks hold in abhorrence. — 

t Over which the souls of the & 
glide into heaven: while those of ® 
damned tumble from it into hell. . 

§ The Mohammedan months are lus 

| The Mohammedan spirits that s 
subterraneous treasures. 

§ Holy, but in a less degree than® 
Wely or Saint. 
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addressing the Deity with more ef- 
fect in a sugar-loaf cap, and twisting 
round the room hke a tup:—a_per- 
sonage who, in a devout fit, would 
plump down upon his knees in the 
inidst of the most crowded street, with- 
out turning his head round before he 
had finished the last reekath* of his 
orison, if all Constantinople were trem- 
bling in an earthquake; who, consi- 
sidering all amusements as equally 
heinous, made no difference between a 
vame of chess or mangala, and illicit 
attentions to one’s own great-grand- 
mother, and once, in his devout fury, 
with his enermous chaplet positively 
demolished WKaragheuz in the midst 
of all his drollery: a personage who, 
at the end of the Ramadan, {t looked 
like a walking spectre, and the very 
iast time ef this fast absolutely doubled 
its length, only for having snuffed up 
with pleasure, before the hours of ab- 
stinence were over, the fumes of a 
hiebab on its passage out of a cook- 
shop: @ personage who had an abso- 
lute horror of all represeniations of 
the human figure—those of St. Mark 
on the Venetian sequin only excepted : 
a personage, in fine, who already was 
surnamed in his own district the Wely 
or Saint; and whom all his neighbours 
were dying to see dead, only that they 
might hang their rags round his grave, 
and so get cured of the ague. 

When this reverend Moollah § first 
made his appearance, his face was still 
bedewed with tears of sympathy, occa- 
sioned by a most heart-rending scene 
ot domestic woe, which his charitable 
hand had just assuaged. In an ad- 


joining street he had found, stretched 


out on the bare pavement, a whole 
tuiserable fuinily,—tather, mother, bro- 


* A division of the Mohammedan 
praver. 

_ + Black-eyes; the principle personage 
in a Turkish puppet-show resembling the 
Ombres Chinoises. 

t Or Ramazaw : the month during 
which the Mohammedans fast all day and 
feast all night. While the sun remains 
above the horizon they dare not even re- 
fresh themselves with a drop of water or 
a whif of tobacco. 

§ Generic name for the doctors of law, 
who, according to the Mohainmedan sys- 
‘em, are doctors of divinity ; im as far as 
the Mohammedan law is entirely founded 

mm the Koran, 


ther, sister, together at least with a 
dozen children of tender age,—in a 
state of complete starvation. ‘The 
very description of such a pitious sight 
harrowed up my soul. Lest, however, 
the holy man should incur a suspicion 
of having been betrayed into a weak- 
hess so reprehensible as that of pity 
for tie human species—for which he 
felt all the contempt it deserved, and 
which he never presumed to solace 
under any of the visitations inilicted by 
Providence,—I should add, that the 
wretched objects of his present com- 
passion were of that less criminal sort, 
the canine species! They belonged to 
those troops of unowned dogs whom 
the Turks of Constantinople allow to 
live in their streets on the public 
bounty, in order to have the pleasure 
of seeing them bark at the Christians 
whom their Frank dress betrays. To 
these, and other beings of the irrational 
genus, were entirely confined the bene- 
factions of my tutor, and if his own 
species have few obligations to acknow- 
ledge from him, he was recorded: as 
having purchased the liberty of three 
hundred and fifty canary birds in vages, 
granted pensions to the baker and 
butcher for the maintenance of fifty 
cats, and left at least a dozen dogs, 
whom he found on the pavé, hand- 
somely provided for in his will. 

No sooner was my venerable in- 
struetor comfortably seated on his 
heels in the angle of my sofa, than 
looking around him with an air of 
complacency, as if he liked my lodg- 
ings, he told me to my infinite satis- 
faction, that, provided he only took his 
station there for two hours every day, 
he pledged himself before the end of 
the first year to instruct me thoroughly 
in all the diversities of the four ortho- 
dox rituals,—the Hanefy, Schafey, 
Hanbaly and Maleky; together with 
all that belonged to the ninety-nine 
epithets of the Deity, represented by 
the ninety-nine beads of the chaplet. 
In the space of another twelvemonth 
he ventured to hope that he might go 
over with me the principal difference 
between the two hundred and eighty 
most canonical Mufessirs or commen- 
tators on the Koran, as well as the 
two hundred and thirty-five articles of 
the creed, on which theologians enter- 
tain a difference of opinion; and in 
the third year of our course, he pro- 
mised to enable me completely to 
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refute all the objections which the 
Alewys and other Dissenters make to 
the Sunnee Creed ; and to have a ge- 
neral idea of the tenets of the seventy- 
two leading heretical sects, from that 
of Ata-hakem-el-Mookanna, or the 
one-eyed prophet with the golden mask, 
to Khand-Hassan, the fanatic who eat 
pork and drank wine in the public 
market place like any Christian: so as 
through dint of so much diligence on 
the fourth and last year to have nothing 
to do but to go over the whole again, 
and imprint it indelibly on my memory. 
By way of a little foretaste of his me- 
thod of disputation, he took up one of 
the controverted points ; first raised 
his own objections against it; and 
then,—as he had an indubitable right 
to do with his undisputed property,— 
wgain completely overset them by the 
irresistible force of his arguments; 
after which—having entirely silenced 
his adversary, he rose, equally proud 
ot the acuteness of his own rhetoric, 
and charmed with the sagacity with 
which I had listened. 

The truth is, I had fallen asleep ; 
wherefore, when I suddenly awoke on 
the din of his argumentation ceasing, | 
shook my head with a profound air, 
and by way of shewing how much in 
earnest | meant to be, with a very wise 
look said I could not give my unquali- 
fied assent, until I heard both sides of 
the question. Thus far I had heard 
neither, 

This determination rather surprised 
my doctor, who seemed to have relied 
on my faculty of implicit credence. 
** Hear both sides of the question!” 
exclaimed he in utter astonishment. 
“* Why that is just the way never to 
come to a conclusion, and to remain 
in suspense all the days of one’s life ! 
Wise men first adopt an opinion, and 
then learn to defend it. For my part 
I make it a rule never to hear but one 
side ; and so do all who wish to settle 
their belief.” 

The thing had never occurred to me 
before; but I thought it had in it a 
something plausible, which at any rate 
made me resolve not to lengthen the 
four years’ course by idle doubts. Ac- 
cordingly in the three first lessons | 
agreed to every thing the Doctor said 
Or meant to say, even before he opened 
his mouth, and only wondered how 

so simple, for instance, as the 
’s ascent to the third heaven 





on the horse Borak, with a peacock’s 
tail and a woman’s face, (1 mean the 
horse,) could be called in question. 
Unfortunately, when in the fourth les- 
son the Moollah asserted that Islamism 
was destined ultimately to pervade the 
whole globe, a preposterous longing 
seized me to shew my learning. | 
asked how that could be, when as Eu- 
genius had asserted, an uninterrupted 
day of several months put the fast of 
the Ramadan wholly out of the ques- 
tion near the poles? This difficulty, 
which the Doctor could not solve, of 
course put him into a great rage. He 
reddened, rubbed his forehead, repeated 
my query, and at last told me, in a 
violent perspiration, that if I mixed 
travellers’ tales with theology, he must 
give up my instruction. 

I was too happy to take him at his 
word; instantly paid what I owed for 
the lessons received ; and begged 
henceforth to remain in contented ig- 
norance. Lest, however, I should 
appear petulant to my god-father, | 
went and desired him to find me a 
Moollah that was reasonable. 

‘*A Moollah that is reasonable !” 
exclaimed an old gentleman present, 
who happened to belong to the order 
himself. ‘* Why, young man, that 1s 
a most unreasonable request. ‘The 
Koran itself declares the ink of the 
learned to be equal in value to the 
blood of martyrs; and where will a 
single drop be shed in disputation, if 
all agree to be reasonable? But 
come,” added he laughing, “I will 
undertake, without a fee, to teach you 
in one word all that is necessary 
to appear a thorough-bred Moslemin ; 
and if you doubt my receipt, you may 
even get a Fethwa of the Mufty, if you 
please, to confirm its efficacy. When- 
ever you meet with an infidel, abuse 
him with all your might, and no one 
will doubt you are yourself a staunch 
believer.” I promised to follow the 
advice. 

a 
Sir, Jan. 24, 1820. 

WRITER in the Gentleman's 

Magazine of this month, is scan- 
dalized at the Inscription on the Mo- 
nument to Dr. Priestiey in the New 
Meeting, Birmingham, being attributed 
to “‘ an eminent scholar, and a correct 
as well as a bright ornament of the 
Established Church,” meaning, I - 
pose, Dr. Parr (Mon. Repos. I. 276)- 
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As I do not find this Inscription in 
your preceding Volumes, | beg leave 


19 send it for registry on your ne 


This Tablet 
Is consecrated to the Memory 
Of the Rev. Joseph Priestley, LL.D. 
By his affectionate Congregation, 
In Testimony 
Of their Gratitude for his Faithful At- 
tention 
To their Spiritual Improvement, 
And for his Peculiar Diligence in training 
up their Youth 
To Rational Piety and Genuine Virtue : 
Of their Respect for his Great and Va- 
rious Talents, 
Which were uniformly directed to the 
noblest Purposes : 
And of their Veneration 
For the Pure, Benevolent and Holy Prin- 
ciples, 
Which, through the trying Vicissitudes of 
Life 
And in the awful hour of Death, 
Animated him with the Hope of a Blessed 
Immortality. 
His Discoveries as a Philosopher 
Will never cease to be remembered and 
admired 
By the Ablest Improvers of Science. 
His Firmness as an Advocate of Liberty, 
And his Sincerity as an Expounder of the 
Scriptures, 
Endeared him to many 
Of his enlightened and unprejudiced 
Contemporaries. 
His Example as a Christian 
Will be instructive to the Wise and inte- 
resting to the Good 
Of every Country and in every Age. 
He was born at Fieldhead, near Leeds, 
in Yorkshire, 
March 13, A.D. 1733. Was chosen a 
Minister of 
This Chapel, Dec. 31, 1780. Continued 
in that 
Office Ten Years and Six Mouths. 
Embarked for America April 7, 1794. 
Died in Northumberland ‘Town, 
In Pennsylvania, Feb. 6, 1404. 
I 
Hove-House, near Brighton, 
SiR, February 7, 1820. 
HE manly protest of your Chiches- 
_#& ter Correspondent, J. F., [XIV. 
(27,) against intolerance in every 
direction, reminds me of what used 
to be, and what I hope will never cease 
to be, the language of well-informed 
Dissenters of every class. I venture 
to believe that he is not singular, very 
far from it, among Unitarians, in sur- 
prise and displeasure, that any of us 
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should exchange congratulations on 
the officious activity of magistrates, 
and the ready zeal of juries to pour 
vengeance on the head of men who 
resume to say that the religion by 
om established is not divine. Have 
they forgotten that they are themselves 
Dissenters in part, and no small part, 
from the religion by law eatablished 5 
Or are they prepared to acknowledge a 
right in the magistrate to dictate and 
decree what the people shall believe, 
or, Which is not very different, what 
they shall profess to believe? If they 
are not, | am ata loss to imagine on 
what principle they will maintain that 
it is right in a Christian people to pu- 
nish any man for declaring his convic- 
tion that Deism is true, that is, that 
Christianity is false. It is, inde¢d, 
possible that this opinion, or even the 
truth of the Christian religion, may be 
maintained in terms that are indecor- 
ous and offensive both to taste and to 
delicacy. Certain doctrines, commonly 
thought by Christians to be divine, 
have been so maintained, as every one 
knows who is a little read in theolo- 
gical polemics. 

Whether it is wise in any qe to 
arm their magistracy with the powe1 
of interposing, in such cases, to pre- 
serve good manners and decent lan- 
guage between disputants, will scarcely 
uppear questionable to any man who 
knows the value of free inquiry. Th 
interference is not likely to be war- 
ranted without disservice to the caus: 
of truth; and it is unnecessary to pro- 
vide it, because the evil which is to lx 
remedied carries in itself its own re- 
medy. That which is offensive to good 
morals will be read by few, and what 
few will read, none will be disposed to 
publish ; or, if published, none will be 
able to get into general circulation. 
It may do harm, but the evil will be 
local and temporary; while the civil 
power, which is to correct it, would 
be built upon a principle that has en- 
slaved, and that would to the end of 
time enslave the human mind, But if 
legal prosecution is directed against 
the avowal of infidel principles, and 
not against the manner of the avowal ; 
and if a Christian of the Unitarian or 
of any Nonconforming body approves 
the prosecution, he will have little 
reason to complain, should the power 
that is exe to silence the Unbe- 
liever be directed to silence him also, 
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or to ptinish hin if he is not ilent 
Whether tae profession of the U nita- 
rian faith be or be not an offence w 
eotmnmon law, it is certainly m the 
rower of the levislature to make ita 
| ral offence: but whether that has 
been Gone alre ady, or whether it ever 
hall be done. this is certain, that he 
sho thinks it right that a Christian 
community should punish the man 
who declares ( hristianit to he false, 
uinot very consistently think it wrong 
nu ‘Trinitarian community to prtnish 
vw man who declares the doctrine of 
the Trinity to be absurdity and fletion 
And the Anti-trinitarian, who would 
not tolerate a Deistical writer, may 
heprnese if 


to be from this test of his consistency ; 
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tor, to judge trom the temper of the 
Tiithe's in oureoewn country, i? nicht not, 
perhaps, be duhcult for a British go- 
vernment, should it ever become into- 
lerant, after having raised a political 
alarm at the tendency of | nitarian 
principles, by asserting, though falsely 

id absurdly, that they are intimately 
ad with revolutionary prinet- 
ples, to satisfy a good majority of the 
people of kngland, that it is right to 
puta stop to the preaching and pub- 


’ 


enh 


ing of such opmions, as being di 
reetly blasphemous, and construetively 
For myself, Sir, Pam ready 
ty confess that | ean discov rno prin- 
ciple whieh will justify prosecution for 
Deistieal publieations as such, whieh 

wat eqrolly applicable te the defence 
of mutual proseeution and persectition 
unong the different sects of Christians, 

cack shall POSSESS the power, till a 
toreed umfermity of profession shall 
have extinguished inquiry what we 
ought to believe, by prohibiting the 
wowal of what we do believe. I ob- 
serve, with pleasure, that even your 
( orr ponent, in the last Monthly 
Repository, fp. 31.) “ An Unitarian 
Christian” * disclaims, as to Deists, 
the aid of the ewil power, leaving them 
to the mercies of that God who has the 
disposal of the world to come ;” but it 
may be questioned, whether he does 
not concede to intolerance its strongest 
hold, when he maintains, as he seems 
to do, that there are theological errors 
of opinion, or that there is at least 
one, the rejection of the Christian reli- 
gion, which Christian charity must not 
allow to have any other origin than a 
corrupt bias of the heart 
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Before [| lay down my pen, permit 
me to add what has occurred to me on 
reading the able defence of Vhiloso- 
phical Necessity by my friend Mr 
Cogan [pp. 7—Il1]. ‘Te the philoso- 
phieal argument it has always appeared 
to me no reply ean be made: but to 
many, and | profess myselt to be one 
of them, the moral objection, that the 
doctrine “ excludes vindictive punish- 
ment, making it manifestly and pal- 
pably absurd,” seems to require a 
more particular consideration. My 
reason is briefly this; that whatever 
Hybity be thought of the scriptural ar- 
cument on the side of punishment, 
properly so called, it is a fact, that we 
are so constituted as to have a moral 
consciousness, (the expression may not 
he the best, but it will serve to convey 
my meaning,) that when we do wrong 
it is just we should suffer for it. ‘The 
Nevessarian can reply, that on his 
principles, and on them alone, punishi- 
ment, or what he calls punishment, 
is just, for on any other it would be 
useless ; but the moral feeling whieh 
is alleged to make a part of our nature 
coes farther than this. Men feel it to 
be a right thing, to be just in retribu- 
tion, that punishment, in the popular 
use of the term, should follow guilt. 
Is this a delusive feeling, useful, indeed, 
and wniversal, and a part of our na- 
ture? Or rather, is not that doctrine 
false, which would prove, that though 
the feeling does exist, yet in reason it 
ought not to exist? There seems to 
be fallacy somewhere ; is it in the rea- 
soning of the metaphysician, or in the 
common moral feeling of mankind? 
Demonstration itself (such demonstra- 
tion as is possible in moral subjects) 
looks doubtful, when it demonstrates 
the proper feeling of blame, that in it 
which distinguishes it from every other 
feeling, and which it is not easy to 
describe but of which all men are 
conscious, to be, though a useful per- 
haps and necessary, yet at the same 
time an irrational feeling. This popu- 
lar objection is the sole objection in 
the judgment of many to the Neces- 
sarian doctrine; I believe that, to the 
understanding of Mr. C., there is little 
in it; yet since to many, who are mas- 
ters too of the philosophical argument, 
it seems otherwise, I should see with 
much satisfaction, and so I know 
would many of your readers, the solu- 
tion of the difficulty from the pen of 





so acute a reasoner, in some future 
Number of your Repository. 


— ee 
Essex Strect, 
SIR, Febrary 7, \820. 


| aes Correspondent from the 

isle of Wight [p. 21] seems not 
a little out of humour with my state- 
ment of the object of the Original 
{ nitarian Society: namely, to support 
and propagate the highly important 
doctrine of the simple humanity of 
Jesus Christ. Nor should | have 
thought it worth while to notice his 
Letter, notwithstanding the mis-state- 
ments that it contains, had not the 
proceedings of the Southern Unitarian 
Society furnished a memorable exam 
ple ot the Inexpedienee of persons of 
widely different sentiments uniting in 
a propaganda Society 

The Southern Unitarian Society was 
the third Society of the kind. I had 
ho concern in its institution, and, ex- 
ceptmg one highly respected friend, | 
did not know a single individual who 
belonged to it. But I entered as a 
life subscriber without making any 
particular inquiry about it: and being 
asked in 1802 (not 1812*) to preach 
before the Society, | did not decline 
the office. After the service about ten 
or a dozen gentlemen, all strangers to 
me, met in the chapel, to transact the 
business of the Society; previous to 
which it was whispered to me that a 
declaratory principle was to be recom- 
mended, which I was requested not to 
oppose. And as I considered myself 
us little more than a mere honorary 
member, and likewise that the gentle- 
men who formed the Society had a 
right to make laws for it, | acquiesced 
in silence, though I did not altogether 
approve. So much for my alleged 
mconsistency. 

Now, mark the consequence, A 
few years afterwards a gentleman of 


a. (We had been already desired by 
V’ectis to correct this error of 1412 for 
1402. He also wishes us to give the 
Resolution of the Southern Unitarian 
Society, correctly, as follows : “ Resolved, 
That the thanks of the Society be given 
to Mr. Belsham, for the candid manner 
in which he received the intimation of 
the Society's character and design, as 
well as listened to their request of adapt- 
mg his discourse to them.” Ev.) 
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great respectability, who was invited to 
preach before the Society, delivered a 
very eloquent discourse in favour of 
high Arian principles. Far be it from 
me to condemn him for so dome. He 
had just as good a right to state his 
sentiments as | had to state mine, and 
neither he nor the Society conceived 
that he had delivered any doctrine con- 
trary to their avowed principle. 

But | who believe that Jesus Christ 
was a human being, who had no more 
concern in the formation of the world 
than Moses or Abraham,' and who 
also believe, with the Psalmist, that 
the Maker of the world is the only 
proper object of religious worship, be- 
cause J/e alone is our God, cannot in 
conscience join ina Society profess g 
the diffusion of pure evangelical trath, 
with one who represents Jesus as the 
Maker of the world and all things in 
it: vet not on that account the object 
of worship; for that, not our Maker, 
but our Maker’s Maker, is alone en- 
titled to our religious addresses. If | 
were to join in propagating a doctrine 
which appears to me so contrary to 
reason, to Scripture, and to the very 
first principles of natural religion, and 
one of the very grossest of the corrup- 
tions of Christianity, | should strangaly 
belie my own conscience, and be grilty 
of a very great offence in the sight ot 
God. Your Correspondent may, if he 
pleases, sneer at these principles as of 
no more weight than a dispute con- 
cerning the stature and complerion of 
Christ. To me they are sacred and 
scrious truths. 

T. BELSHAM. 

PS. LT eannot help siniling at my 
friend Mr. Clarke’s tirade [p. 17] 
against the use of the phrase simple 
humanity of Christ as an unscriptual 
expression: and T should be glad to 
know where he finds the phrase ** Bible 
Christian” to which he is so partial. 
Not, Tam sure, in the Seripture, un- 
less in the same way in which Lord 
Peter found shoulder-knot in his fa- 
ther’s will. The truth is, that as all 
parties use Seripture language, and 
adapt it to their own creeds, if a person 
writes to be understood, it is indispen- 
sably necessary that he should explain 
the sense in which he uses Seripture 
language, in words that are not scrip- 
tural. Otherwise men may go on 
wrangling for ever to no purpose. 
And my worthy friend himself ts no 
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mean example of the truth of this 
observation ; for notwithstanding all 
that he has written, and all the pother 
he has made about Bible Christianity, 
I defy any one to say what my friend’s 
Bible-Christianity is. 
T. B. 
— 
SIR, 
VEMIE discussion on the articles of 
the London Unitarian Book So- 
ciety promises to be of great service 
to the cause of truth; and it will, I 
trust, put societies on their guard how 
they admit any thing into their original 
institution which may to their sue- 
cessors be productive of a great deal 
of inconvenience. I have not the least 
doubt in my own mind, that, if the 
test now placed in the prospectus of 
the London Unitarian Book Society 
were submitted individually to every 
member of it, a great majority would be 
round to consent readily to the expune- 
ion of the term “ idolatrous:” vet, 
having once found its way into its rules, 
the getting rid of it becomes, from 
-arious causes, a matter of great dith- 
culty. [am not in the least surprised 
at the tenacity with which Mr. Bel- 
sham detends this term; for I had a 
full opportunity of witnessing the same 
spirit exercised upon the tests, which 
unhappily exclude so many subjects of 
the empire from the benefits of a uni- 
versity edncation. 
It is now about thirty years ago since 
1 made an endeavour to remove the 
declaration at the time of taking the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, at Can- 
bridge, subscribed by every one pre- 
vious to his admission to it, and it is 
simply this, that the subscriber is bona 
fide a member of the Church of En- 
gland, as by law established. I also 
proposed to remove the subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles, insisted 
upon for every one previous to his 
taking the degree of Master of Arts, 
or the higher degrees. For this pur- 
pose, I circulated through the Univer- 
sity, anonymously, papers containing 
the history of the tests, and announ- 
cing the intention of a grace (or bill) to 
be brought into the Senate for the 
removal of them. These papers were 
circulated before the long vacation, 
that due time might be given for the 
consideration of the subject; and in 
the subsequent term the grace was 
brought in, though, for obvious rea- 


sons, not by myself, and this met with 
the fate which had been anticipated by 
one of its warmest friends, to whom | 
had submitted my plan before I brought 
it into action. He would not, he said, 
discourage me from the attempt, but 
he feared that certain causes out of the 
'niversity would be too powerfully 
brought into action to prevent such a 
measure veing adopted. 

Having experienced myself the effects 
of tests, and witnessed also their effects 
both in the sects established, and those 
not established by law, I cannot but 
feel «a deep interest in what I see 
around me, and an earnest desire that 
my Unitarian brethren should stand 
fast in the liberty in which Christ has 
made them free, and that they should 
not be induced, by any means, to fall 
back into a slavish submission to the 
vain traditions of men. In vain is 
human authority brought forward upon 
this occasion. By this argument has 
mankind long been duped. We have 
the Holy Scriptures before us, and to 
them the appeal is to be made. It 
matters not what learned men have 
said upon them. Every sect has its 
men of learning, and learning has un- 
happily been made a very great instru- 
ment to corrupt the simplicity of the 
gospel. 

** In the Christian world,” (said my 
excellent friend Baron Maseres, ad- 
dressing a small party after dinner, ot 
which I happened to be one, the others 
being very distinguished members of the 
Lower House,) *‘ are four creeds, three 
of which are adopted at the present 
day by a great majority of Christians. 
The first, in point of antiquity, goes 
by the name of the Apostles’ Creed, 
though no one can assign a reason 
why it should be so called, nor is there 
any authority for believing that it was 
composed by them. The date of the 
second is well known, and the names 
of the persons who assisted in drawing 
it up have come down to us. It ex- 
cited great debates in the celebrated 
Council of Nice, and from its origin 
preserves the name of the Nicene 
Creed. The third goes by the name 
of the celebrated prelate Athanasius, 
who is universally allowed not to have 
been the author of it; but by whom it 
was composed, when written, and where 
first divulged, it is not known. 
these three creeds it may be said, that 
they are not easily reconciled to each 


other, and at any rate, that they con- 
tain propositions calenlated to em- 
harrass the mind of the unlearned 
Christian. In opposition to these, we 
have a fourth creed, free from all the 
difficulties attending the others, which 
comes from an authority not to be 
questioned, at a time when the deepest 
impression is given to every thing 
spoken, and it was delivered in the 
most solemn manner that can possibly 
be conceived. Our Saviour, a few 
hours before his death, and having his 
approaching departure fully before 
him, addresses his heavenly Father in 
a prayer of which his disciples could 
not be otherwise than the most atten- 
tive hearers. In this prayer he makes 
use of these words: ‘ This is life eter- 
nal, to know thee the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent? and a more comprehensive 
form of words cannot possibly be given 
for the uniting of Christians in a faith 
against which none of the objections 
can be raised that are made against the 
other three creeds. 

‘Our Saviour says, ‘ This is eternal 
life,’ consequently every thing added 
to this creed by man is superfluous. 
The only true God is clearly made 
known to us by the expressive term 
Thee (addressed to the Father). Hence 
all dispute is removed upon this sub- 
ject: the Father is the only true God. 
The divine mission of Jesus is declared 
with the expressive term Christ, or 
anointed, by which he is distinguished, 
as with the glad oil, above his fellows. 
This is my faith. On this explicit 
declaration of my Saviour are founded 
my hopes of eternal life. If any per- 
son thinks he can add any thing to this 
faith, it must be at his own peril. Here 
is an authority not to be disputed, and 
a faith level to the capacity of the 
commonest Christian.” 

I agree entirely with the worthy 
Baron, and am convinced that, if the 
Unitarian Book Society would adopt 
the words of our Saviour, they mee 
free themselves at once from their pre- 
sent difliculties. For they would then 
have scriptural authority for their basis, 
and a form of words which the more it 
is examined, the more adapted will it be 
found to the nature of the institution. 
But it is contended that this form of 
words is not precise enough, and that 
it will admit, in fact, the great majority 
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of Christians into its pale. On the 
contrary, it is too lamentable a truth 
that it excludes not only the great 
majority of Christians, but a majority 
so very extensive, that the number 
which embraces the doctrine of our 
Saviour at the present day is so small, 
that it may be passer te, as to num- 
ber perfectly insignificant. By this, 
indeed, the prophecy of our Saviour 
is verified: ‘* Strait is the way, and 
narrow is the gate, and few there be 
that enter therein.” 

We may be permitted, however, to 
examine this point a little more closely. 
It has been said, that the words of our 
Saviour are of such latitude that they 
would include within their ‘ ample 
range, not only the holy apostolic 
Roman Church, and all the various 
denominations which secede from it, 
but it also comprehends the Greek, the 
Nestorian, and the Syrian Churches in 
the East, and likewise the Copts and 
the Abyssinians in Africa ; all of whom 
would be ready to subscribe this 
simple creed, and to form one grand 
Unitarian Society throughout — the 
world.” Now, so far from this being 
the case, all these churches maintain 
creeds in direct opposition to the truths 
laid down by our Saviour. It is true 
that all these churches maintain the 
authority of Scripture, and profess to 
make it the rule of their faith. But 
this applies to every tenet they have 
adopted; and it is only by meeting 
them with the express words of Scrip- 
ture, that their errors can be made 
manifest. By our Saviour’s declara- 
tion, one only true God is to be ac- 
knowledged, and he is particularly 
designated by the term the Father. 
These churches acknowledge, indeed, 
the Father to be God; but they unite 
with him two other persons, whom 
they profess to believe to be different 
from the Father, and yet equally God 
as he is. When they say, therefore, 
the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is 
God, they manifestly declare that 
the Father is not the on/y true God, 
and consequently we, who maintain 
that the Father is the only true God, 
set our seal to a confession to which 
they cannot subscribe. I hope and 
trust, indeed, that the day is not far 
distant when these large bodies of 
Christians will throw aside the vain 
traditions by which these words of our 
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Saviour have been made of no effect : 
vet, as long as their creeds, confes- 
sions, articles and canons remain in 
force, they will and must be a sepa- 
rate communion from the small but 
increasing body which worships the 
Father in spirit and in truth. 

That the faith in the unhallowed 
name is greatly shaken, is evident from 
a variety of circumstances. Let any 
one go into the places of worship of 
the sect established by law, on the 
days on which the Athanasian Creed is 
appointed to be read; and he cannot 
fail of seeing a striking proof what 
little credit it, comparatively speaking, 
retains in this country. An anecdote, 
recorded of our late revered sovereign, 
will not be without its use, When the 
clergyman had read the first verse of this 
Creed, he waited as usual for the re- 
sponse of the king, but he was silent ; 
and, when the verse was repeated, the 
same silence was preservet : but on 
the minister’s leaving this creed for 
that called the Apostles’ Creed, the 
king united with him in his usual au- 
dible manner, and thus gave a marked 
testimony of his disapprobation of the 
Athanasian Creed, of which no small 
body of his subjects entertains similar 
sentiments to those of his Majesty. 
Let us not despise these small begin- 
ning, nor throw obstacles in the way 
of those who are coming over to a 
better faith. 

The Arians, indeed, would not be 
excluded; for they believe the Father 
to be the only trae God, and they 
also believe in the divine mission of 
our Saviour. If they entertain certain 
Opinions with respect to Christ, ante- 
cedent to the declaration from heaven, 
that he was the beloved Son of God, 
yet still they cannot, and I believe in 
general they do not maintain, that the 
belief of their opinions is essential to 
eternal life. IT never was an Arian, 
nor am I in the least inclined to em- 
brace their opinions ; yet, if the Arians 
would unite with us, I cannot but 
think that we are acting a most im- 
prudent part in secluding them from 
our society. At the same time T must, 
for my own part, go a little farther; 
for Ido not heey, whether T should 
not prefer an Arian to one of Mr. 
Belsham’s avowed sentiments. 

But I am in danger of trespassing 
too far on your valuable pages, and 


eart | hoy ¥ “re ! " ‘ - ¢? » wore , 
Will, therefore, Ciose ior cle resent, 


reserving what I have farther to add 
on this important topic to another op- 


portunity. 
W. FREND. 


- Ee — 
Chichester, 
SIR, January 4, 1820. 


V HEN f read Mr. Belsham’s re- 

marks (XIV. 657—660] on the 
proposed alteration in the Preamble 
to the Rales of the Western Unitarian 
Society, I did not expect any notice 
would be taken of them; but as Dr. 
Carpenter has stated {| XIV. 744— 
750 the reasons which induced him 
to propose the alteration which was 
submitted to the meeting, I may be 
allowed, perhaps, to express Iny regret 
that it was not adopted. 

I hope it will not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in me to differ from Mr. 
Belsham, for whom [ have most sin- 
cere respect ; but [ must contess, I 
am as perfectly convinced that the 
preface to the London Society’s Rules 
Is unwise, as he is that it is proper. 
If individuals chose to form a society 
for the inculeation of the proper hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ, they had a full 
right so to do; but I think they had 
no right to eall this an Unitarian So- 
ciety ; thereby implying that the belief 
that Jesus was simply aman is neces- 
sarily connected with Unitarianism. 
T cannot think that the question whe- 
ther this term does or does not apply 
to Arians, is a mere logomachy ; I have 
always considered it important to vin- 
dicate their right to it; and I was 
strenuous, therefore, when the South- 
ern Unitarian Society was formed, 
which was the third society, that it 
should not be narrowed as the London 
andl Western Societies were. Several 
were thereby enabled to join our So- 
ciety, who could not have done it had 
we adopted the London preface. Nay, 
unless I had imitated Dr. Price, and 
joined them, as he did the London So- 
ciety, whether they wished for me or 
not, [ could not have, at that time, 
been a member, supposing they had 
adhered to the above Preamble. : Per- 
haps my change from Low Arianism 
to what some call proper U'nitarianism, 
may be attributed to my having been 
a member of this Society: and if so, 
the same thing may have happened to 
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others, very far my superiors in tnflu- 
ence and attainments. 

The London Society by its Preface 
frightened many Anti-trinitarians from 
openly declaring against the Trinity : 
and the eflect of this Preface so often 
impeded my wishes to have the support 
of those worthy individuals, that I pro- 
posed to the Southern Society, a few 
vears after it was formed, to adopt a 
declaration, that, by taking the term 
Unitarian, they did not sanction the 
interpretation given it by the London 
Preamble. The proposition was acted 
on, in a degree, and I have reason to 
think it has been attended with bene- 
ficial results, by assisting Low Arians 
to empty themselves of the opinion 
that Jesus emptied himself of his 
pristine glory, in order to sojourn on 
earth. 

The sermons which have been 
preached before this Society, have most 
vf them been as properly Unitarian, 
as the properest Unitarian could desire. 
These sermons have been published ; 
wand will challenge examination for 
clearness of diction on this head, with 
any discourses, not excepting those 
which have been delivered before the 
Western Society, or the Unitarian 
Fund itself. And one of the preachers, 
whose ‘* Sermon on the Attributes of 
God no Proof of the Deity of him to 
whom they are ascribed” demolished 
the Trinity, though it had too much 
Arianism about it for the London So- 
clety to admit it into their Catalogue, 
has since become a most zealous pro- 
mulgator of what is called by some 
the proper Unitarian doctrine. 

Thus, Sir, [ really think Mr. Bel- 
sham need not fear any harm to the 
Unitarian cause, by throwing open our 
arins and our gates to the Arians, It 
will leal to their conversion, and 
through the doors, thus opened to 
them, the King of glory will come in. 

I perhaps, Sir, should beg your par- 
don for obtruding these trite remarks 
upon you; but having been for some 
years Secretary to the Southern Uni- 
tarian Society, having seen its effects, 
having had repeated opportunities of 
know ing how much it conciliated our 
Arian brethren, I felt myself impelled, 
from the love I bear our cause, to say 
thus much. 

JOHN FULLAGAR. 

P.S. Mr. Belsham’s remark that to 
alter the Preamble of the Western So. 


ciety’s Rules, would almost seem to 
reflect on the memory of a distin- 
guished individual who assisted at its 
formation, is, I apprehend, of no great 
weight. What might be proper when 
such a revered individual lived, may 
cease to be so now: our mode of pro- 
ceeding must vary @ little with the 
change of times : I do not think good 
arises to the community from its fol- 
lowing, heedless of this change, the 
Steps of any great man now no more. 
— 

SIR, 

AS you have Scottish Correspon- 

dents, I beg leave to suggest to 
them, that it would be very acceptable 
to some of your readers if they would 
draw up a memoir of the unfortunate 
Mr. Thomas Fyshe Palmer, with a 
view especially to ascertain the nature, 
extent aud effect of his religious exer- 
tions in Scotland, The suggestion was 
occasioned by my perusing lately an 
account of his trial; an octavo pam- 
phict, printed at Perth. In this work, 
Mr. Mae Connochie, assistant Counsel 
for the Crown, is represented as say- 
ing, (p. 38,) that “ the Bishops were 
sent to the Tower for refusing to sign 
an Unitarian confession.” Can _ this 
be correctly reported? If it be, what 
can Mr. Mae Connoechie mean? Is 
this the same gentleman who, as Lord 
Advoeate, has lately figured in the 
House of Commons? 

In summing up the cause, Lord 
Eskgrove, referring to the Address, 
dated ‘ Dundee, Berean Meeting- 
House, July 1793,” for which Mr. 
Palmer was prosecuted, says, “ Mr. 
Palmer, it seems, is from England, and 
comes here to teach and circulate reli- 
gious principles; but when here, he 
ought to be subject to the laws of this 
country. But how does he act? He 
turns his meeting-house into a house 
of sedition.” Upon this the Editor 
says, in a note, (p. 42,) “* His Lord- 
ship supposed that as the Address was 
dated from the Berean Meeting-ITouse, 
that this Berean Meeting-House was 
Mr. Palmer’s place of worship: this 
was not the case, and was afterwards 
explained to his lordship.”—Will some 
one of your Correspondents say who 
these Bereans were, and whether they 
still exist as a sect? 


A SOUTHERN. 
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Norwich, 

Sir, January 31, 1820. 
THANK you for the attention you 

have paid to my suggestions, rela- 
tive to some plants mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, in your valuable Repository for 
October last (XIV. 607]. Your notice 
of this, and other parts of - two 
amphiets, relating to the Cambridge 
Botanical Professorship, (XIV. 6O8, } 
induces me to make your work the 
vehicle of an sbitdeedl cheervetien or 
two, as well as of a few corrections, 
which it is my duty to point out. I 
shall begin with the latter. 

It seems the Hebrew professor, 
alluded to in p. 33 of the second 
pamphlet, is married, and, therefore, 
cannot at present hold his Fellowship. 
The only point essential to my argu- 
ment is, that he holds his professor- 
ship without lecturing, even by deputy. 

\n error in p. 88 of the same pam- 
phiet is, justly enough, pointed out by 
Professor Monk. Mydswvoy is there 
translated “* the colour of Aoney,”’ in- 
stead of “a ripe apple.’ The idea, 
imleed, is much the same, and the 
Latin reader will easil receive the 
cause of the blunder, whic 1 originated 
in an ambiguity that Ainsworth has 
taken some pains to guard against. 
Any one might have avoided this blun- 
der, by turning either to Ainsworth 
or a Greek Lexicon or a translation 
otf Dioscorides ; and I ought to have 
been more careful. Those who boast 
of their learning do, now and then, 
commit worse mistakes, see p. 89 of 
the said pamphlet ; see also the Clas- 
sical Journal. I must here remark, 
that Professor Monk, by a subsequent 
defence of the Review, whose false. 
hood and ignorance I have exposed, 
takes upon himself all the responsi- 
bility of its author. 

In endeavouring to shew our Savi- 
our’s ** lilies of the field” to be pro- 
bably the 4maryllis lutea, of which 
opimon T am as much satisfied as the 
nature of the case will allow, I omitted 
to support my hypothesis with a fact, 
which I had already laid before the 
public, in Prodr. Flore Graca, 1. 221. 
Myr. Sibthorp, in his MSS. notes, has 
recorded, that the flowers of this 4ma- 
ry/is are known, in the country about 
\thens, where they abound, by the 
name of dy xplva, or field lilies; 
nor does he appear to have found that 
arn applied to any other plant. 


They are among the popular orna- 
mental wild flowers of modern Greece, 
and the Turks plant them on_ the 
graves of their friends. Whether any 
Syrian or Christian tradition may 
have handed down their name, or any 
idea of sanctity attached to them, to 
the present inhabitants of Attica, can 
only be surmised, and must be left to 
the judgment of the reader. 

One subject remains to be noticed, 
on which i am most anxious to be 
rightly understood. In your Repo- 
sitory for September last, (XIV. 586,) 
the expression of my being ‘* Catholic 
enough in conscience,”’ may be thought 
to hint a degree of laxity, with regard to 
the ground on which i have taken the 
Sacrament at Church. This is far from 
my meaning. In the absolute rejection 
of every shadow of human authority in 
religious matters, on which not only 
the rights of Protestant Dissenters, 
but of all Protestant Churches, essen- 
tially depend, 1 set at nought every 
idea attached to the communion of 
Christians, beyond what Christ himself 
expressed and commanded. ‘To par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper with his 
disciples, seems to me a plain duty. 
It is, no doubt, natural to associate, if 
we can, with those whose sentiments 
suit our own; especially in a sacred 
rite which has, perhaps, more of sen- 
timent in it than any other. But I 
am satisfied that no differences of opi- 
nion should, on this occasion especi- 
ally, be brought into view. If churches 
or sects require badges, let them seek 
some less exceptionable ones. It is 
impossible that what our Lord com- 
manded us to do “ in remembrance 
of him,” should be intended or per- 
mitted by him to be a mark of dif- 
ference amongst ourselves. The very 
idea is impious ; and making this reli- 
gious rite a badge of political distinc- 
tions, is still more profane. I wonder 
how Dissenters can thus abjectly bow 
to human authority. On the contrary, 
it seems to me the duty of all honest 
Christians, however they may differ, 
if they agree in submission to the su- 
preme authority of Jesus, to take the 
Sacrament together. Such is my feel- 
ing, and so Dissenters formerly used to 
think, though they might honestly be- 
lieve the points on which they differed 
from the Church, essential to salvation ; 


the abhorrence of a wig, a surplice, oT 
an organ, for instance 


The universal 











church of Christ is now more enlight- 
ened and more charitable on these and 
much graver subjects; and thus a 
ereat majority are, most virtuously 
and sensibly, become Dissenters from 
their own various creeds and articles, 
the most authoritative, and, perhaps, 
the only intelligible parts of some of 
which are thus decidedly abandoned. 
J. E. SMITH. 
— 
SIR, 
figs celebrated name of Mr. Cogan 
will undoubtedly call the attention 
of your readers to the question he has 
brought forward in your last Number, 
of Liberty and Necessity [pp. 7—11]. 
After thinking upon this subject for 
more than thirty years, and reading 
nearly all the writers who have engaged 
in the controversy in and since the time 
of Mr. Hobbs, [ am of opinion still, 
that no conclusion can be drawn either 
in favour of Liberty or Necessity ; but 
that the human mind must leave the 
inatter open to endless disputation, 
even as a philosophical question. It 
is ultimately to be sever Be if resolved 
at all, into consciousness. Now if the 
question be, in a given state of mind, 
either to act or forbear acting, one 
man will say, if he act, that he was 
conscious that he could not forbear 
acting, and another will say, that he is 
conscious that he could have forborne 
to act, though he did act. In such a 
case, What conclusion can be drawn ? 
We know nothing of what passes in 
our own minds but by consciousness. 
We know nothing of the successive 
states of our minds but by conscious- 
ness. We know nothing of the state 
of other men’s minds but by their con- 
duet, and their conduct only enables 
is to yuess concerning the state of 
their minds, by the consciousness we 
have that when we act in the manner 
they do, the state of our minds is some- 
thing like what we then think that of 
theirs to be. 
lhe evidence, therefore, of Liberty 
or Necessity, concerning human ac- 
tions, is to be collected from con- 
sciousness, and different men declare 
in this case, a different consciousness. 
Doubt and suspense of judgment, I, 
therefore, conclude to be all that we can 
reach on this most difficult and impor- 
tant question. Admitting the doctrine 
of Necessity, the question of accoun- 
tableness seems to me not to be so 
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difficult. It appears to me, that this 
doctrine shuts out accountability alto- 
gether ; just as eternal punishment 
shuts out all possibility of benevolence 
in God. I say not this because [ think 
those who embrace the doctrine of 
Necessity, do not hold themselves to 
be accountable agents ; [ know they 
do, and I know too, and could name 
more than one, who, in trying circum- 
stances, have proved themselves to be 
the first and best of moral characters, 
who hold the doctrine of Necessity in 
all its bearings. 


HOMO. 
 ———a— 
Brief Notes on the Bible. 
No. X. 


" Hear, i Israel ! The Lord our God 
is one Lard’ Deut. vi. 4; Mark 
xi. 29.® 

ND why not, in this age of the 

world, the Gentiles ? Why should 
not they also hear this emphatical pro- 
clamation of the Divine Unity? Why, 
after our Saviour’s re-assertion of it as 
the first of all the commandments, 
deafen their ears against it, in the sur- 
viving spirit of polytheism, so justly 
derided by the modern Israelites, and 
opposing an insuperable bar to their 
conversion? It is in infancy that the 
prolific tares are sown which choke 
the good seed in the mind’s maturity, 
and, mingling error with truth, pro- 
duce the anomalous harvest of ortho- 
doxy. 

Educated in the bosom of the Church, 
with most of her prejudices clinging to 
me, a casual circumstance led me some 
forty years ago to reflect that my lot 
might have fallen among Dissenters, 
and my religious persuasions, formed 
by culture and habit, been of a con- 
trary or very different cast. Musing 
on this, it occurred to me that / had 
never read the Bible! And, with a 
mixture of melancholy, I fairly laughed 
at myself for entertaining any opinion 
upon a subject without consulting the 
only source of authentic information 
upon it. Read it I had, in the ordi- 
nary mode, as one does a dictionary, 
dipping sometimes here, at others 
there, culling one text, descanting 
upon another, and resting in a system 





* “ Hear, O Israel! The Lord is our 
God. The Lord is one.” Imp, Vers. 
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of faith quil - as ratlonal as could be 
expected from such a process. 
The bi le purports to be — not, 
inl ed, the word of God, as vulg arly 
upposed, but—a history of the word 
of God, of the communications of his 
will to mankind. Yet, strange to say! 
this is the only — of popular po 
brity which the bulk of mankmd do 
not think it necessary to re ad in its 
conne <ion. 
It is fresh in my recollection that, 


when I had reached the conclusion of 


the Old Testament, T made a long and 
dee p pause, succeeded by tb soliloquy : 
‘‘Tt is not then, it seems, under the 


old dispensation that the mystery of 


the T rinity can be traced ; : for the bur- 
then of the communication is the ab- 
solute unity of the Supreme Cause of 
all effects, and the most jealous, un- 
compromising g¢ assertions of it. If, 
therefore, such a doctrine be the truth, 
I must proceed with the New Testa- 
ment, and find it there. But, in pro- 
portion to the distinctness of the former 
revelation in the Old Testament, I 
must expect to find that of the c lashing 
doctrine in the New. The Deity, in 
mercy to the faculties of man, did not 
reveal Himself obscurely under the old 
dispensation. He would not brook, 
in the fundamental article of the Di- 
vine code, the slightest aberration, any 
glance to the right or to the left in 
que st of any other ol! ye ct of wors ship 
than his single, unassociated Self, per- 
vading the universe, * besetting’ every 
individual of his rational offspring 
* behind and before,’ and attrac ting to 
the centre of his divinity the converging 
adorations of his creatures. After suc h 
solemn, such explicit, such abounding 
declarations of Himsclf, in terms at 
once level to all capacities, and identi- 
lied with the sublimest conceptions of 
that reason which is heaven’s best gift 
to man, He could not—if it were his 
sovereign will to establish a new reli- 
gious faith, one that should supersede 
¢ primeval one, so long reverenced, 
uxt so awfully sanctione¢—He could 
on propound it in terms susceptible 
of two interpretations. The new faith 
must be as clear and visible, its mani- 
festation as luminous as the ancient 
about to be merged or qualified ; so 
that ‘ he who runs m: iy re ul’ his duty 
in the paramount article of religious 
worship.” 


“ir! T pursued my task with in- 
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creasing avidity, with the fear a 
trembling natural to so solemn an iy 
quiry, and will not atte cok to deseril 
what I felt in its accomp®s nt. Th 
privation of the ark could not be g 
greater blow to the Israelites. Its 
restoration could not be more anima. 
ting than my convictions when, after 
recovering from the deje ction OCCASI- 
oned by the shock to my old preju- 
dices, F found myself in possession of 
anew covenant, simple, cheering and 
intelligible, harmonizing with the old, 
and demonstrating that in the Almighty 
there is “ neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” For I had found 
the long-predicted Messiah, the Christ 
of that jealous God, who proclaimed 
that he would not “ give his glory to 
another,” aflirming, reiterating, and 
laying all possible stress upon this 
grand and fundamental truth ; referring 
all his might and potency to his hea 
venly Father, whose gracious purposes 
he was instrumentally fulfilling ; anu 
declaring—a/ter his resurrection, when, 
if his human nature had been as 
sumed, it must have been discarded; 
and on the cross he had declared his 
mission to be “ finished ;” that he was 
ascending to “his Father and our 
Father, Ais God and our God.” Thad 
found, indeed, two or three scattered 
passages in no connexion, flowing in 
emblematical terms from the warm 
imagination of an apostle, which might 
bear, and only bear (without the con- 
text) two senses; the literal, aseribing 
to Jesus, though he had disclaimed all 
original power, a physical creation; 
the other, and only 1 rational one, tt 
umphantly advocating him as the au- 
thor of the new spiritual creation, or 
gospel dispensation, which, under God, 
he unque stionably was. Some, noto 
riously mistranslated, may also involve 
a double sense, and others are, per- 
haps, after a lapse of nearly two thou- 
sand years, of difficult inte rpreti ation, 
and the Te fore at the merey of e xpos 
tors. It is the fate of all writings of 
equal antiquity. But is the word of 
God in its sim plicity ; are all his pro- 
mulg rations of it to the Jews, the 
chosen de ‘pository of that word, and 
insulated for its prese rvation; are all 
our Saviour’s ree ognitions of it to be 
set at nought and revoked upon infer- 
ences ms constructions at variance 
with the full stream and tenour of the 
Sacred Writings? No, Sir!'—to my) 
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unspeakable comfort be it spoken— 

the God of the Old Testament is the 

God of the New Testament. We do 

not, if IT may be allowed a familiar 

expression, more apposite than any 
eraver one that occurs to me, see in 
either an old friend with a new face, 
<till less with three faces. Our Saviour 
has prescribed a form of prayer which, 
in reference to the Power addressed, 
we are not at liberty to travel out of. 
Itself a decisive argument with me ; 
for if a Christian choose to abide by 
that prayer exclusively—and why 
hould he not 2—what becomes of the 

Trinity?) The mouth that cannot lie 

has declared God to be ** One, and his 

name One ;? and any construction of 

litlicult passages, in disagreement with 

that and similar assertions, conveys the 

monstrous insinuation that God is an 

quivocator—that divine truth is not 

he same yesterday, to-day and for 
ver. ; ; 

In result, I would most strenuously 
exhort and, if it were practicable, bind 
the obligation upon young persons, 
rhatever We the system of faith in 
which they have been trained, to reflect 
how many and discordant ones prevail 
if} Christendom ; to believe it possible 
that their minds may have received 
erroneous impressions on the most 
uuportant of all subjects ; to consider 
how irrational it is to let the mere 
weident of having been born within 
the pale of a particular church deter- 
tine their religious creed: how im- 
j riously it is their duty,' the Almighty 
having condescended to make a reve- 
lation of his will, to derive the know- 
edge of it from Himself, in preference 
'o any human expositions of it; and, 
uspending all preconceived notions 
nd warping influences, with an hum- 
bled, but inquisitive and searching 
ind, and with the Improved Version 
ot the New Testament beside them, to 
‘ead the Bible. 

BREVIS. 
- 
The Nonconformist. 
No. XVI. 

On the supposed Affinity of the Po- 
ng lL Fuculties with “Arbitrary 
Porer and Superstitions Faith. 

\ R. HAZLITT has made the fol- 

AY 2 lowing observations in an article 

the tragedy of Coriolanus, which is 
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inserted in his Book of exquisite cri- 
ticisms on Shakespear: 

” The language of poetry falls natu- 
rally in with the language of power. 
The imagination is an exaggerating and 
exclusive faculty: it takes from one 
thing to add to another: it accumu- 
lates circumstances together to give 
the greatest possible effect to a fa- 
vourite object. The understanding is 
a dividing and measuring faculty: it 
judges of things, not according to their 
immediate impression on the mind, but 
according to their relations to one 
another. The one is a monopolizing 
faculty, which seeks the greatest quan- 
tity of present excitement, by inequality 
and disproportion ; the other Is a dis- 
tributive faculty, which seeks — the 
greatest quantity of ultimate good, Ivy 
justice and proportion. The one is an 
aristocratical, the other a republican 
faculty. The principle of poctry is a 
very anti-levelling principle. [t aims 
at effect, it exists by contrast. [t 
admits of no medium. I[t is every 
thing by exeess. It rises above the 
ordinary standard of sutlerings and 
crimes. It presents a dazzling appear- 
ance. It shews its head, turretted, 
crowned and crested. Its front ts gilt 
and bloodstained. Before it ‘ it carries 
noise, and behind it tears.’ It has its 
altars and its victims ; sacrificers, human 
sacrifices. Kings, priests, nobles are 
its train-bearers, tyrants and slaves its 
executioners. ‘ Carnage is its daughter.’ 
Poetry is right-royal. It puts the in- 
dividual for the species, the one above 
the infinite many, might before right. 
A lion hunting a flock of sheep, or a 
herd of wild asses, is a more poetical 
object than they; and we even take 
part with the lordly beast, because our 
vanity, or some other feeling, makes 
us disposed to place ourselves in the 
situation of the strongest party.” 

The principle here stated was con- 
stantly applied by Burke to its obvious 
practical use. He made the cause of 
tyranny appear the cause of the imagi- 
nation and the affections. He knew 
that there was a yearning in the heart 
of man after objects of permanence, 
dignity and grandeur, on which its deep 
admiration might repose. He, there- 
fore, pictured the splendid endowments 
of a profligate church, the gorgeou: 
privileges of a corrupt nobility, and 
the “ time-rent honours” of veneral le 
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de ‘spotism, as the only obje cts state ly 
or sacred—as the stay of man’s hopes 
—as the buttresses of his frail nature 


His readers were led to believe that, if 


these things were cast down, man would 
be left in utter nakedness, would feel 
that his glory hal departed, and no- 
thing prominent, nothing remarkable, 
nothing sublime, would remain to love 
or to revere. To this, indeed, it might 
he suflicient to answer, that there is a 
price at which even the golden images 
of fancy are dear; and that the indi- 
vidual fives of millions may scarcely 
be compe ‘nsated by the splendour of 
the sacrifice in which the ‘y are devoted. 
But I protest against the principle 
which vives to the cause of power a 
monopoly of imaginative charms. I 
mean to contend that poetry is not 

right royal,” but right human—that 
it dees not * put might before right” 

that if the necessities of society did 
not require thrones, dominations and 
powers, their abolition would leave no 
void in the heart, but that far nobler 
and more venerable things would re- 
main to elevate the soul and kindle the 
allections. 

It is perfectly true that the imagina- 
tion loves to accumuli ite. But there 
is no analogy between its operations 
and those of material strength. It, 
indeed, 
objects by encircling them with asso- 
cations of beauty, not inherent in them 
in nature, but yet naturally capable of 
intimate union. It touches its subject 
with ate “nile ‘rer love line ‘Ss, yet, inste vad 
of weakening by a crowd of sensations, 
its simple emotion imprints it more 
vividly on the soul. There is nothing 
in this process, which is but a height- 
ening of the beautiful and the grand, 
ut all similar to the advances or the 
triumphs of earthly might. For all 
the ideas which Inere power gives, un- 
wdorned and unrelieved by those attri- 
hutes in which fancy itse ‘lf clothes it, 
are of mere strength, force and vast- 
Ne'ss In these things there is nothing 
poetical, nothing affecting, nothing 
uitelleetually grand. The intensity of 
power may be felt, its iron may enter 


into the soul, but it presents us with 
thee grand] TT u to console us amidst 
eur aetu (LIStresses The sternest of 
' itlected us by ideas of 
power; but in their most sub- 





of might, have sought to 


heightens the impression of 
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de ‘hight hy the accumulation of beay. 
tiful images and romantic allusions 
In their poetry, the eternal mountai 
is not seen merely in the vastness oj 
its size; but lifts its head into th 
clouds, clothed with a thousand woods. 
affording delicious resting-places among 
its steeps, and, in the very ruggednes. 
of its precipices tinted by a thousand 
hues of soft beauty, and reflecting th 
over-hanging trees’ most delicate sha 
dowings. 

Let us take, by way of example, 
Milton’s picture of the fallen arch. 


ange | — 


His ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, 
whose orb 
Through optic glass the 
views 
At evening from the top of he sole, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers or mountains in her spotty globe 
His spear—to equal which the tallest pin 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mas 
Of some great ammiral were but } 
wand— 
He walk’d with to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marle! 


Tuscan artis 


This is a description, from the loft. 
est pen, of the most gloomy of being 
endowed with prodigious and awh 
ene rgies . But does the poe t overwheli 
us with a mere idea of personal size « 
of naked power? On the contran 
every line teems with images and alli 
sions of the most exquisite and te nde: 
beauty. The shield is not merely 
broad circumference, but it hangs T 
his shoulders like the moon in ether 
with all its sweet influences and cali 
grandeur; and not only like the moo 
as gazed on by common eyes but # 
viewed by a Tuscan artist from place: 
whose very names “ are silver swe 
as lovers’ tongues at night.” The spe# 
is not only represented as so vast thi 
the most stupe ndous of go is a wal 
in comparison with it, but is com 
oo with the tallest kh hewn amok 

orwegian hills, and hewn to be t 
mast of some high admiral.” The 


ee 


in the very parenthetical comparison, © 


we conveyed to the silent eminences 
the depth of Seandinavian fore 
Thus is the pine hewn there cot 
erated by all those romantic asso 
tions which are connected with ©@ 
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destined mast of a high admiral; and 
the imagination teems with the thought 
of these distant seas over which it is 


tu rear its head unsubdued, and of 


thuse mortal contests and thousand 
sturms with which it is to struggle. 

It is not true even that the imagina- 
tion leans to the side of material power. 
When it seems to do so, as in the in- 
stance of a lion hunting a flock, its 
sympathy is not with the strength, 
which is merely accidental, but with 
associations Of majestic beauty which 
spring from other sources. It is not 
because the lion is the stronger that he 
is the more poetical object, but be- 
cause his form is grander, and it brings 
to our thoughts the confused ideas of 
those vast forests and awful caverns of 
which he is sole master. A majestic 
serpent is not ennobled in our imagi- 
nations by possessing a deadly sting. 
The elephant is not the less wn 
because he is harmless. Poetry has 
less affinity with the victorious op- 
pressor than with his triumphant vic- 
um. It delights to sympathize with 
right against might. It excites our 
feelings on behalf of the ill-fated, even 
When the balance of justice is nearly 
equal. How earnestly do we enjoy 
ali the brief successes of the Trojans 
in the Iliad, whose glories are so 
shortly to perish! In that stupendous 
work, the Chained Prometheus of A¢s- 
chylus, the oppression of right by 
might may be said to be grandly em- 
bodied, and the calm triumph of the 
spiritual part of man over the external 
force that subdues the frame, to be 
nobly sung. There two beings, who 
are called Strength and Force, the most 
naked personifications of brute power 
ever shadowed forth by a poet, chain 
their silent victim to a lone precipice, 
tor conveying a spirit to man. In his 
will, and in the justice of his cause, 
wone is he mighty. And which image 
is most sublime, that of the potent 
Oppressors, or of the calm, unresisting, 
magnanimous sufferer? Are our sym- 
pathies in this case with right or with 
might ? Or, in our own times, does 
ur imagination dwell with the Em- 
peror of all the Russias, or with his 
illustrious victim on his pestilential 
rock ? 

The objects which we regard as 
stately and majestic, most frequently 
derive from the mind itself all their 
power to affect us. Some objects, as 
VOL. XY. © 
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a Grecian temple, are beautilul in 
theimselves, and without the aid of 
association necessarily affect the senses 
with the feeling of proportion and 
grace. But others derive all their 
nobleness from the mind of the spec- 
tator. He who looks on Rome is not 
enchanted with the colours or forms 
of temples, palaces and massive ruins, 
but awed by the sense of lofty pre- 
sences, by the recollection that he 
looks on the abodes of those who were 
masters of the world, by the confused 
thronging of sublime remembrances, 
and the deep feeling of the perishable- 
ness of human majesty. [f this be 
true, even with respect to material 
forms, how much more does it apply 
to those trains of thought which attach 
themselves to mere institutions, and 
render them sacred! ‘The imagination 
here *‘ makes the meat it feeds on.” 
The long succession of nobles, the 
hierarchy of a church, the dignity of a 
throne, have, in themselves, no inhe- 
rent grandeur. But the imagination 

connects with them ideas of sanctity 

and permanence, which it afterwards 

delights to contemplate. It is not the 

mere faculty of admiring, a taste for 

the beautiful or sublime, which the 

humblest reverer of human instituUens 

brings to their contemplation. The 

exquisite hues with which he tinges 

them are in his own fancy. A_ village 

spire is in itself graceful, but when we 

feel it as pointing to heaven with silent 

finger, it is in ourselves that the coun- 

secrating association arises. Thus, as 

all legitimate government is derived 

from the people, so do all the conse- 

crations of human power emanate from 

the natural heart of rege ve man, 

It imparts to objects those glorious 

colours which are reflected back again 

upon the imagination and the aflee- 

thons. 

But granting to objects of power all 
the charms which fancy has shed on 
them, they are not the stateliest or the 
most enduring things for a poet to 
celebrate. The meanest objects of 
nature have an antiquity more vene- 
rable than the Pyramids. The rocks 
which encircled Greece have survived 
the wreck of its theatres and temples. 
The breeze which swept over Salamis 
is up and breathing still. Earth hath 
her own solemnities; her deep, lone, 
untrodden vales; her rivers poured 
forth from unknown springs; her 
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regions consecrate to eldest time ;” 
her vast wrecks of elemental contests ; 
her rocks, monumental of an earlier 
world. And what are the artificial 
distinctions of men, regarded even as 
objects of the imagination, to those 
noble attributes in which the loftiest 
and the poorest of the species are 
equally sharers? The splendours of 
tyrants are dim compared with the 
gorgeous visions of childhood. The 
awe which human power can strike 
into the heart by pomps and august 
ceremonials, is little to those mysteries 
of humanity, life and death, which are 
common to all. The glory of indivi- 
duals is faint in comparison with that 
with which man, as man, is encircled. 
He is in the infancy of a being which 
cannot perish. The stirrings of im- 
mortality are busy in his soul. Amidst 
the delicate ornaments and rich garni- 
ture of this his earthly abode, he dis- 
cerns indications of a beauty more 
erfect than here he can even imagine. 

he Divinity bends to listen to his 
faa * A thousand liveried angels 
acquey him.” From the majestical 
illars of eurth, the unchanging rocks 
and forked hills, he looks ‘‘ to temples 
not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” There is a depth of affec- 
tion in his soul which thought cannot 
fathom, principles which mortal acci- 
dents cannot alter, love and hope 
which he feels that the iey finger of 
death cannot totally chill. What, then, 
would a poet lose if the symbols of 
earth-born grandeur were swept away, 
and man, in his own native majesty, 
surrounded with all the gorgeous fur- 
niture of his terrestial palace, remained 
for him to revere and to celebrate ? 
Will he mourn the loss of Inxurious 
trappings who can “ live in the rain- 
bow, and play in the plighted clouds” ? 
Will he regret the cumbrous proces- 
sions of a court who can watch the 
fleecy clouds, in their splendid array, 
which seem to lie around the portal of 
heaven? Will he regret the antiquity 
of “ time-honoured” dungeons who 
looks freely at the sun which shone 
over Thermopylie and Marathon ? 
What are the vanishing banbles of 
earth to him who lives already in the 
light of other days; who feels within 
himself the spirit of immortality : who 
& conscious of joys which he will re- 
cognize in heaven, of hopes which have 
their resting-place near the throne of 





the Eternal! He can shed his own 
consecration on all the lovelinesses of 
nature, ‘‘ a light that never was by sea 
or land.” His imaginations can throw 
a gentle tinge on the evils of life, ex. 
hibit our mortal course as rich with 
indications of immortality, and soften 
the aspect of death, until it appears 
‘‘a shadow thrown softly and lightly 
from a passing cloud.” ‘To him the 
external world is full of sanctities ; its 
smallest beauties are the remembrancers 
of gentle desires, the depositories of 
little tendernesses, the awakeners of 
thoughts that “ do often lie too deep 
for tears.” While the thrones of this 
world fall, and “‘ the roses and flowers 
of kings” perish, the scenes of his joy 
endure. Amidst the desolations of am- 
bition, the summer evening’s breath is 
sweet as ever. Stateliest empires have 
sunk into oblivion, but the tenderest 
dew-drop is lit up as it was in Eden. 
Poetry which celebrates only heroes 
and monarchs must perish with them, 
but that which appeals to nature and 
the heart may share in their stability 
and duration. 

It is also a fallacious opinion that 
poetry flourishes best with a supersti- 
tious faith. It is the nature of super- 
stition to controul the excursions of 


bie ec 


the imagination as much as the exer. 
tions of thought. It may sometimes 
fill a limited cirele with gorgeous 

imagery, but it suffers not the mind to 
stray beyond it. Thus the Greek my-  — 
thology created forms of inimi ~ 


grandeur and beauty, and peopled with 
them every rock and grove and stream. 
But ‘‘ free nature’s graee” was lostin 
these exquisite wonders. The poet — 
imaged not the brook in its own sweet 

course, with its gentle caseades and 

delicate reflectings of beauty, but sub- 

stituted a fair-hair’dnymph. Themormn — 
stood not tip-toe on the mountain’s _— 
top, but was imaged by a ess with 
oy fingers. All the lovelinesecs € 3 
wide prospects, all the perspective | 
nature tak of the cout! wale Cull 
hidden. Now we are enabled to en 
the grace and precision of Grecian — 
poetry without resi those more — 
extended views which a nobler faith — 
discloses. The old forms of heroes 
and of gods are instinct and breathing — 
still—there, where they minister 

to our elevated delights, in the i 

nation’s grandest regions. “ Her a 
cient dower Olympus hath not sold.” 
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Yet we, yielding homage to their un- 
decaying grace, feel all the influences 
of a deeper genius; wander through 
over-arching groves, resonant with 
echoes from beyond the grave, and, 
borne in thought beyond all material 
splendour, 


Breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a 
veil. 


The poet who stands on the firm 
rock of truth, beneath the unclouded 
heavens, enjoys all the glory of past 
superstitions without losing his higher 
taste for the true and the eternal. He 
gazes, with no ungentle eye, on the 
path which man has trodden, yet loses 
not the joy of a stainless sky. Above 
the rolling mist of error he yet surveys 
it, in all the noble and majestic images 
of domes, spires and temples into which 
it is wreathed, and in the glorious co- 
lours which the sun reflects upon its 
misses. 

We can conceive of no belief so fitted 
to the offices of a poet as the Christian 
faith, in the free goodness of God, and 
the universal brotherhood of man. To 
him who rejoices in these glorious 
truths, revelation appears like Jacob's 
ladder, reaching from earth to heaven, 
and the angels are seen ascending and 
descending upon it. He does not 
confound the glory of religion with the 
mysteries which it has not yet pene- 
trated, but sees, in the august regions 
of super-human reality, where all be- 
fore was dark, the true light shining 
from afar, disclosing a clear path to 
the gate of heaven, and casting its 
dimmer light on the vast objects which 
lie near to the track which it makes 
plain, hy its own brightness, to the 
humblest of mortals. He draws in his 
golden urn from the waters of that 
brook which flows ‘ fast by the oracle 
of God.” He is in this world, but not 
of it, except that his heart beats in 
earnest sympathy with all that is 
human. He looks not on the grandeur 
of antiquity with scorn, in the absurd 
belief that all virtue has heen confined 
to a few, and that the heroes, es 
and patriots of old times were but 
masses of living corruption. He re- 
gards not men as divided from each 


other by invisible marks of eternal life 
or , joy or anguish. He perceives 
the soul of in -things.evil. He 


delights to di the nestling-places 
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and retired holds of virtue in the seul; 
to trace out, in the most erring, those 
lincaments of the Divine image which 
can never totally be defaced, and to 
dwell on the indications of nobleness, 
even in perverted natures, which prove 
the high destiny for which ultimately 
they shall be fitted. He remembers 
not his own childhood as the season 
when he was under the wrath and curse 
of God, but as the time when heaven 
lay near him; as the sacred beginning 
of an immortal life; as the blessed 
space when glorious dreams and goodly 
visions, Which hereafter shall appear 
assured realities, encircled his un- 
tainted soul. To him “ the splendour 
in the grass, the glory in the flower,” 
which then gleamed on him, yet 
sparkle. The operations of his imagi- 
nation almost anticipate the glorious 
changes through which his species will 
pass when assoiled from the impurities 
of time. To him already “ pain and 
anguish and the wormy graye’? are 
almost ‘‘ shapes of a dream.” He 
listens delighted to the first notes of 
that universal harmony which shall 
hereafter burst on his ear in full 
chorus. To him ‘ the burthen of the 
mystery of all this unimaginable world 
is lightened” by a deep insight into all 
the sources of joy, and a lively sense 
of that eternal state in which the sha- 
dowings of evil shall be dispersed for 
ever. He feels that his genius is a 
thing ‘* immortal as himself,” and an- 
ticipates its progress, not amidst scenes 
where agony and sin hold for ever a 
divided empire with blessedness and 
veace, but in the sweet and unclouded 
fcht of divine love, gradually extend- 
ing its beams over scenes long over- 
cast with dark shadows, and revealing 
new and immortal trophies of those 
conquests which Good shall not cease 
to achieve, until it shall attain its final 


victory. 
; T. N. T. 
a 
Bristol, 
Sir, January 22, 1820. 


FQ XHERE appeared in the Number 
BL of your Repository for Septem- 
ber, [XTV. 538—540,] an article en- 
titled “‘ Irregularities in Public Wor- 


ship,” and was my astonishment 
at finding it was intended as a 
reproof to the res le society "of 
which I am a , and whieb has 


hitherto maintained the highest cha- 
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racter for regular attendance upon di- 
vine worship, and for the seriousness 
and devotion which are observed during 
the time of service. The charge of 
levity is so completely without founda- 
tion, that I thought few would know 
to what congregation it was intended 
to apply; and, therefore, I did not 
consider it worth while to trouble you 
or your readers on the oo! but 
finding that it is generally known in 
different parts of the kingdom to be 
written by a member of the Unitarian 
society which assembles in Lewin’s 
Mead, I must request you to insert 
the following remarks in your next, 
lest by letting it pass unnoticed the 
justice of the charge should seem to 
be acknowledged. 

It has, confessedly, not been in the 
power of the writer till within the last 
few months to attend regularly upon 
public worship, and should not this 
circumstance have suggested the pro- 
priety of waiting till opportunity had 
been afforded of comparing our society 
with others? Had this comparison 
been made, it is probable that, instead 
of being stigmatized ‘* with strange 
and reprehensible levity,” it might have 
appeared to be deserving of being held 
up as an example of seriousness and 
devotion. The writer says, “ I can 
conceive nothing more unconsonant, 
more distressing to pious feelings, than 
to hear a solemn address to the Deity 
drowned by the noise and bustle which 
is unavoidable when many persons en- 
ter”? now, let me ask, what impres- 
sion would be made upon the minds 
of those unacquainted with Lewin’s 
Mead, by reading this sentence? Cer- 
tainly that the noise and bustle are so 
great as to drown the voice of the 
preacher. [ can only say, that the 
** Zealous Unitarian” must be most 
unfortunately situated ; for in that part 
of the meeting where I sit there is 
never any “noise or bustle” which 
could interrupt a person who was not 
more underghe influence of nervous 
irritation than of that ‘ pure devo- 
tion,” and those “‘ delightful aspira- 
tions” of which the writer s s. I 
have often heard it remarked by those 
who have been accustomed to other 
congregations, that no where do the 
attendants enter in so quiet and orderly 
amanner. I have myself had frequent 
pe en of attending other places 

worship in London and various parts 





of the kingdom, and I would not be 
understood to intend any reflection 
upon the members of any of these 
different societies, when I say, that on 
my return to Lewin’s Mead I am al- 
ways struck with the quietness and 
attention which prevail there. That 
there are generally some who come in 
after the service is begun, must be 
confessed, and in some instances this 
might be, and certainly ought to be, 
avoided; but from the variations in 
clocks, and other causes too numerous 
to be mentioned, I believe it will 
scarcely ever be found that several hun- 
dred people can assemble at precisely 
the same time, especially when, as is 
the case here, many of them live at a 
considerable distance, and some several 
miles from the chapel. If there be 
any who are habitually late, I would 
not be understood to offer any apology 
for them. Respecting the charge of 
levity, 1 must say that it is as unjust 
and unfounded as the whole accusation 
is hasty and injudicious. 

Your zealous Correspondent might 
reasonably anticipate much religious 
improvement and gratification from 
attending upon the ministry of our 
able and highly respected pastors, but 
it would be well to remember that 
those who expect ‘ unmingled grati- 
fication,” must meet with disappoint- 
ment in this world; it is no where to 
he found; no, not even among Unita- 
rians ; nor are we justified in allowing 
our disappointment to evaporate in 
peevish complaints against others, be- 
cause they do not come up to our ideal 
standard of perfection. 

Persons unacquainted with our s0- 
ciety might be Ted to suppose, that 
those who, from their opulence and 
worldly station, have greater opportu- 
nities of spiritual improvement than 
their poorer brethren, are situated 
nearer the speaker, while the latter are 
placed where they are more liable to 
interruption, and where their attention 
must “ distracted by the figures 
which are moving around them.” 
must here observe, that if your Cor- 
respondent had taken the trouble to 
gain information on the subject ; which 
might easily have been done by appli- 
cation to any of the older members of 
the congregation, and which ought in 
common justice to have been done be- 
fore the animadversions of which ! 
complain were published; it would 





have been found that this is not the 
fact. A bench immediately under the 
pulpit is appropriated to the use of 
the inhabitants of our Almshouse, and 
the seats in its immediate neighbour- 
hood are certainly not occupied by the 
most wealthy or most learned. 

If your Correspondent observed any 
habitual irregularities in the conduct 
of some individuals, would it not have 
been better to endeavour to become 
wcquainted with those persons, and in 
private to have represented to them 
the impropriety of their conduct ; or, 
if this were not practicable, to have 
requested either of our ministers to do 
so, and their admonitions would, no 
doubt, have been received with the re- 
spectful attention they deserved, and 
have proved more effectual than the 
indiscriminate censure of an anony- 
mous writer, which is more calculated 
to produce irritation than amendment. 
Instead of pursuing this line of con- 
duct, which appears to me the most 
obvious as well as the most in confor- 
mity with the Christian precept, ‘‘ Do 
unto others as you would they should 
do unto you,” the Zealous Unitarian 
holds up to public reprehension one- 
fifth of this highly respectable con- 
gregation ; a congregation which, in 
pomt of numbers, liberality, unanimity 
and zeal, is surpassed by none and 
equalled but by few. Zeal your Cor- 
respondent too has manifested, but it 
is zeal which in this instance is not 
tempered with due discretion. 

I would willingly believe that the 
paper which has called for these re- 
marks was written hastily ; and [ cannot 
but think that the writer must, upon 
reconsidering the subject, see the in- 
justice and impropriety of censuring 
so large a part of our society, after 
having been a member of it for only 
a very few months, and without hav- 
ing ascertained whether or not the 
charges brought against it are well 
founded. B. 

— 
SIR, 
PERMIT me to bring under the 
4%. wnotice of your readers a para- 
graph relating to the Unitarians, which 
appeared in the Congregational Ma- 
azine for December 1819, p. 756. 
“ Although it certainly must be very 
disagreeable just now to have such a 
shabby infidel (Mr. Carlile) claimin 
kindred with them; yet they will find 


Bigotry of the Congregational Magazine. 
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it diffeult to deny the relationship, 
when they remember what Dr. Priestley 
said of Mr. Jefferson, the infidel: ‘ he 
is generally considered as an unbe- 
liever: if so, however, he cannot be 
eB 

I say nothing of the style or spirit of 
the passage; | wish only to expose 
the gross njis-statement which it con- 
tains. Any reader would suppose that 
Dr. Priestley represented Mr. Jefferson 
as not far from Unitarians, decause he 
was an unbeliever. This the ‘“‘ Con- 
gregational” writer evidently meant to 
be understood. Now then, Sir, for 
the fact. 

Dr. Priestley sent Mr. Jefferson a 
copy of his pamphlet, entitled ‘ So- 
crates and Jesus compared ;” the ob- 
ject of which was, I need scarcely say, 
to shew the vast superiority of our 
Lord to the mere sidioseniet: The 
President acknowledged the present in 
a letter which expresses his high ad- 
miration of the character of Jesus, and 
his regret that, through the errors of 
Christians and the corruptions of 
Christianity, ‘‘ the unthinking part of 
mankind” should be induced ‘“ to 
throw off the whole system in disgust, 
and to pass sentence as an impostor 
on the most innocent, the most bene- 
volent, the most eloquent and sub- 
lime character that ever has been 
exhibited to man.” ‘This letter Dr. 
Priestley transmitted to Mr. Lindsey, 
with a few remarks. Speaking of the 
writer, the Doctor says, ‘‘ He is gene- 
rally considered as an unbeliever: if 
so, however,” (that is, if he be really 
an unbeliever,—which the Doctor 
seemed disposed, as well he might, to 
question,) ‘* he cannot be far from us, 
and I hope in the way to be not only 
almost, but altogether what we are. 
He now attends public worship very 
regularly, and his moral conduct twas 
never impeached.” * The plain sense 







of this is, that Dr. Pri had the 
strongest hopes of efferson’s 
avowing himself an an Chris- 


tian, notwithstanding his reputed un- 
belief, in consequence of his expressing 
himself so emphatically in admiration 
of the character of Christ, of his return 
to public worship, which he had pro- 
bably for a time disused, and of his 
unimpeachable moral character. And 





* Belsham’s Memoirs of Lindsey, Ap- 
pendix, p. 540. 
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is not a good man, who puts himself 
in the way of Christian means, and 
expresses himself as an ingenuous in- 
quirer, very likely to find the truth ? 
What more, in fact, does Dr. Priestley 
say than our Lord himself said, viz. 
that ‘If any man would do the will 
of God, he should know of his doc- 
trine”’? 

Bigotry alone could affect to derive 
from the passage a confession that 
Unitarians and Unbelievers are near one 
to another; and | really am ashamed 
that any publication supported by Pro- 
testant Dissenters should be used for 
such purposes as this, which would 
disgrace the Anti-Jacobin Review. It 
is reported that Dr. J. P. Smith, and 
Mr. Chaplin, of Bishop Stortford, and 
other gentlemen of character and ho- 
nour, are engaged in the Congregational 
Magazine, and it surely becomes them 
to disavow a passage which contains a 
virtual falsehood, and breathes an evil 
mind. 

AN INDEPENDENT. 
— 


GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 
REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 
OF GENERAL READING. 





No. CCOCLX. 


To make a probable Conjecture of 


Tempers and Dispositions hy the 
Modulation of the Voice in ordinary 
Conversation. 


Sitting in company, and having been 
a little before musical, | chanced to 
take notice that in ordinary discourse 
words were spoken in perfect notes, 
and that some of the company used 
Mths, some Sths, and some 3rds, and 
that those were most pleasing, whose 
words, as to their tone, consisted most 
of concords, and where of discords, 
of such as constituted harmony: and 
the same person was the most affable, 
pleasant, and the best natured in the 
company. And this suggests a reason 
why many discourses which one hears 
with much pleasure, when they come 
to be read, searcely seem the same 
thing. 

From this difference in the music of 
speech, we may also conjecture that 
of tempers. We know the Doric mood 
sounds gravity and sobriety ; the Ly- 


dian, freedom; the Holic, sweet still- 


— 


ness and composure; the Phrygian, 
jollity and youthful levity; the lonic 
soothes the storms of disturbances 
arising from passion. And why may 
we not reasonably suppose that those 
whose speech naturally runs into the 
notes peculiar to any of these Moods, 
are likewise in disposition? So also 
from the Cliff, as he that speaks in 
Gamut, to be manly; C Fa Ut, may 
shew one to be of ordinary capacity, 
though good disposition. G Sol Re 
Ut, to be peevish and effeminate, and 
of a weak and timorous spirit ; Sharps, 
an effeminate sadness ; Flats, a manly 
or melancholic sadness. He who has 
a voice in some measure agreeing with 
all cliffs, seems to be of good parts, 
and fit for a variety of employments, 
yet somewhat of an inconstant nature. 
Likewise from the Times; so Semi- 
brefs may bespeak a temper dull and 
phlegmatic ; Minims, grave and seri- 
ous; Crotchets, a prompt wit ; Qua- 
vers, vehemency of passion, and used 
by scolds ; Semibref rest may denote 
one stupid, or fuller of thoughts than 
he can utter; Minim rest, one that 
deliberates; Crotchet rest, one in a 
passion, so that from the natural use 
of Mood, Note and Time, we may 
collect dispositions. 
Phil. Trans. XA. 414. 


—— 
No. CCCLAI. 
Fool-Doctors. 


None are greater fools than they 
who set up for fool<doctors in the 
grand hospital of incurables, the pria- 
cipal districts and partitions of whieh 
are, Europe, Asia, Africa, America, 
with a fifth towards the South Pole, 
not yet discovered. The first degree 
of folly is to think one’s self wise ; the 
second is to profess one’s self wise; 
and the third is to pretend to reform 
the world, and to cure others of their 
folly. To attempt such a cure, a man 
must be a fool and a half. So mo- 
ralizes a certain philosopher, who, me- 
thinks, judgeth rather too severely of 
his fellow-creatures. In the spacious 
hospital of which he speaks, there are 
always some patients who may be 
cured, or, at least, much relieved. Let 
every one, therefore, contribute all that 
he can towards mending others, not 
forgetting himself. 

Jortin’s Erasmus, 8vo. H. 309. 
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REVIEW. 


‘* Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”"—Popr. 


ee 
Arr. L—The Racovian Catechism, the notice of the English (Dr. T. Rees 
with Notes and Illustrations, trans- says, rather inaccurately, the British) 


luted from the Latin: to which is 
prefixed, a Sketch of the History 
of Unitarianism in Poland and the 
Adjacent Countries. By Thomas 
Rees, F.S. A. (Since LL.D.) 12mo. 
pp. 524. Longman and Co. 1818. 


(The date of this valuable work sug- 
gests to us the necessity of making 
some apology for our long neglect of 
it; but, again, we recollect that there 
ure other instances in which we have 
been equally faulty, and, therefore, 
conclude that we shall do better to 
proceed at once to supply past omis- 
sions,—remarking only that the Re- 
view department of so miscellaneous a 
work as ours can receive but its share 
of attention, and that circumstances 
beyond the Editor’s controul, in this 
and other portions of the work, fre- 
quently overrule his wishes. ] 


FEXHE Racovian CarecuisM is 

the Confession of Faith of the 
proper Socinians. It was not origi- 
nally published under this title, but 
came to be thus designated either from 
its having been printed at Racow, a 
city of Poland, or from that city being 
regarded as the metropolis of the Po- 
lish Unitarians. It grew by degrees 
into its present form. Jts history is 
minutely detailed by the Translator. 
Faustus Socinus and Peter Statorius, 
Junior, seem to have begun, and Smal- 
cius, Moscorovius and Volkelius to 
have completed it. The first publi- 
cation of it was in the Polish language, 
in 12mo., in 1605: this edition is ex- 
tremely searce. Smalcius next put 
out a translation of it in German, in 
1608, with a Dedication to the Uni- 
versity of Wittemberg. In the year 
following, a Latin Version of it, by 
Moscorovius, was printed at Racow, 
with a dedicatory address by the trans- 
lator, to James I. King of England. 
Another edition in German was printed 
in 12mo. at the Raeow press in 1612. 
A reprint of the original work was 
executed at London (though with the 
imprint of Racoria) in 1651, in 18mo., 
with the Life of Socinus, by Przipco- 
vius, appended to it. This attracted 


Parliament, as appears by the follow- 
ing document, which we copy entire : 


** Votes of the Parliament touching 
the book commonly called The Racoviau 
Catechism. 

‘* Mr. Millington reports from the 
Committee to whom the book (entituled 
Catechesis Ecclesiarum qua in Regno Po- 
lonia, &c. commonly called The Racovian 
Catechism, was referred, several passages 
in the said book which were now read. 

** Resolved upon the question by the 
Parliament, That the book, entituled 
Catechesis Ecclesiarum que in Regno Po- 
lonice, &c. commonly ealled The Racevian 
Catechism, doth contain matters that are 
blasphemous, erroneous and scandalous. 

** Resolved upon the question by the 
Parliament, That all the printed copies 
of the book entituled Catechesis Ecclesia- 
rum que in Regno Polonia, &c. com- 
monly called The Racovian Catechism, be 
burnt. 

** Resolved upon the question by the 
Parliament, That the Sherifls of London 
and Middlesex be authorized and required 
to seize all the printed copies of the book 
entituled Catechesis Ecclesiarum qua in 
Reeno Polonia, &c. commonly called The 
Racovian Catechism, wheresoever they 
shall be found, and cause the same to be 
burnt at the Old Exchange, London, and 
in the New Palace at Westminster, on 
‘Tuesday and Thursday next. 


‘“* Friday, the second of April, 1652. 

‘* Resolved by the Parliament, That 
these votes be forthwith printed and pub- 
lished. 

‘* Hen. Scobell, Cleric. Parliamenti. 


“‘ London: Printed by William Fietd, 
Printer to the Parliament of England, 
1652.” 

The London Latin edition, which 
experienced this memorable fate, is 
exceedingly scarce. The present inde- 
fatigable T'ranslator says that it is men- 
tioned in no foreign work relating to 
the Racovian Catechism, and that the 
only copy of it, that he has seen, is m 


the British Museum. 

“ An English edition of this work in 
12mo. was printed at Amsterdam in 1652, 
for Brooer Janz, under the following 


title: ‘The Racovian Catechisme ; wherin 
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you have the Substance of the Confession 
of those Churches, which in the Kingdom 
of Poland, and the great Dukedome of 
Lithuania, and other Provinces apper- 
taining to that Kingdom, do aftirm, that 
no other save the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ is that one God of Israel; 
and that the Man Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was born of the Virgin, and no other be- 
sides or before him, is the only-begotten 
Sonne of God.’ Dr. Toulmin conjectures 
that this translation was executed by 
John Biddle, * and the date of its ap- 
pearance renders this extremely probable. 
The translator has omitted the dedication 
to James the First, and substituted a 
preface of his own. It must be observed 
that this work is, in many parts, rather 
a paraphrase than a version of the ori- 
ginal; and that occasionally the trans- 
lator has introduced whole clauses to 
express his own opinion, though at vari- 
ance with the sentiments of the compilers 
of the Catechism.”—Hist. Introd. pp. 
ixxx. Lxxxi. 


About the year 1665, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Unitarians from Poland, 
Jonas Schlichtingius published at Am- 
sterdam (Irenopolis, in the title-page) 
a revised and enlarged edition in Latin ; 
with notes by Martin Ruarus, and 
observations in reply by the Editor, 
and a prefatory address on the right of 
private judgment, the joint production 
of Andrew Wissowatius and Joachim 
Stegman, the younger. John Corne- 
lius, commonly known by the name of 
Knoll, translated this edition into 
Dutch: his version, however, in conse- 
quence of his making some alterations 
and omitting the chapters on Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, was not ap- 
proved by the Unitarians, who, in self- 
justification, published a correct and 
complete edition of the Catechism in 
the same language, in 1666. 

The last and best edition of the work 
was printed in 4to. at Amsterdam, 
(Stauropolis,) in 1680, and appended 
to Crelhus’s E'thica Aristotelica. The 
text was revised by Andrew Wissowa- 
tius, who added some valuable notes 
to those of Crellius, Schlichtingius and 
Ruarus. There are also several other 
notes from the pen of Benedict Wis- 
sowatius, (the nephew of Andrew,) 
who is conjectured by the present 
Translator to have been the Editor 
Two notes are subscribed with the 
initials F.C., i.e. Florian Crusius, a 


* ** Life of Socinus, p. 260.” 





physician of considerable eminenee, 
who was married to the sister of Wol- 
zogenius. The prefatory address by 
Wissowatins and Stegman, before 
mentioned, is here preserved. From 
this edition, exhibiting the latest view 
of the theological system of the Polish 
Unitarians, Dr. T. Rees has made his 
Translaticn. 

There is, indeed, an edition in small 
Svo. purporting to be of the date of 
1684, but this is, in fact, = the 
edition of Sehlichtingius, published 
about 1665, with a new title-page and 
the addition, at the end, of the notes 
inserted in the 4to edition of 1630. 

Of the Racovian Catechism a correct 
edition in English had been long a 
desideratum ; and we rejoice that the 
work has been executed by the present 
Translator, than whom no one was 
more competent to the task. His 
Notes are a most valuable addition to 
the work ; they exhibit the points of 
difference between the Socimians and 
the modern Unitarians, with constant 
references to authorities. The Histo- 
rical Introduction has furnished us 
with the foregoing particulars ; it con- 
tains also a sketch of the History of 
the elder Unitarians, to which we shall 
pay some attention towards the close 
of this article. From a perusal of the 
volume, the English reader may fully 
inform himself of the doctrines of that 
distinguished body of learned and pious 
Reformers, so long stigmatized under 
the name of Socinians ; and may ga- 
ther a mass of sound theological know- 
ledge and of accurate biblical criticism. 
As he proceeds he will perceive, by 
the help of the Editor, the great pro- 
gress which scriptural learning has 
made in the last century and half; he 
will admire the sagacity of the com- 
munity of theological scholars who, 
with a deep insight into the sense of 
Scripture, anticipated the discoveries 
of the succeeding race of critics who 
Sleged such better opportunities of 
collating MSS. and of establishing the 
true sacred text; he will applaud the 
Christian integrity and courage of 4 
band of confessors, who in the face of 
danger and in deaths oft, proclaimed 
the true, but long lost, doctrine of the 
New Testament, and begun the Refor- 
mation of the corrupted Church from 
its foundations ; in surveying the 
peculiarities of the real Socinians he 
will smile at the polemical wisdom 
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those divines who persist in applying 
their name to the Unitarians of the 
yresent day, mereiy because the name 
as come down loaded with the odium 
of successive generations of orthodox 
believers. 

The work is inscribed, ‘* Catechism 
of the Churches of Poland, which con- 
fess, according to the Scriptures, one 
God, the Father, his only begotten 
Son, Jesus Christ, and the Holy 
Spirit.’ The compilers set out with 
a noble declaration in favour of reli- 
gious liberty : 

“ Whilst we compose a Catechism, we 
prescribe nothing to any man ; whilst we 
declare our own opinions, we oppress no 
one. Let every person enjoy the freedom 
of his own judgment in religion; only 
let it be permitted to us also to exhibit 
our view of divine things, without injuring 
and calumniating others. For this is the 
golden Liberty of Prophesying which the 
sacred books of the New ‘Testament so 
earnestly recommend to us, and wherein 
we are instructed by the example of the 
primitive Apostolic Church.”-——Pref. p. 
XCVi. 

We recommend the Sections of 
Chap. I. relating to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to all those that are in the habit 
of accusing such as they denorginate 
Socinians of setting up reason against 
the Bible. ‘The true argument for the 
authenticity of the sacred volume is 
here well stated. The following note 
of the Commentator, whose name is 
affixed, is very judicious and satisfac- 
tory. 


‘* What is asserted here, and in some 
answers that follow, as well as the truth 
of the Christian religion generally, may, 
without adverting to other arguments, be 
in this manner clearly demonstrated ; No 
person of sane mind will deny that some 
things were done antecedently to his 
birth, and when he could not have been 
& present spectator: but he can know 
this in no other way than by testimony 
and historical relation. Now if any his- 
tory be worthy of credit, certainly that of 
Jesus of Nazareth and his disciples may 
safely he considered in this light; a history 
which has through so many ages been 
confirmed, by the constant and unani- 
mous testimony of an uninterrupted suc- 
cession of witnesses of such high respec- 
tability, existing among all the various 
nations of the earth, and differing widely 
from each other in their language and 
manners, and in their opinions on other 
points ; no one, besides, during the whole 
of this interval, having been able te im- 
VOL. XV. Y 
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peach the credit of the religion itself, by 
substantiating against it a charge of false- 
hood, while almost all have been labour- 
ing to extirpate it by force. It is apparent, 
as will be shewn in the sequel, that these 
witnesses could not have been instigated 
to give their testimony by any prospects 
of worldly advantage ;—and yet (and in 
this consists the force of the argument) 
an immense host of them, like a cloud, 
reaching from the earliest age down to 
our own time, may be produced. The 
reader who wishes to see the truth of 
Christianity discussed more at length, 
may consult the work of Faustus Socinus 
on the Authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
Grotius’s book on the Truth of the Chris- 
tian Religion, Joachim Stegman, junior’s 
Brevis Veritatis Religionis Christiane De- 
monstratio, (Brief Demonstration of the 
Truth of the Christian Religion,) inserted 
in the works of Brennius, and Henry 
More's Magni Mysterii Pietatis Explana- 
tiones, Lib. Sept.—BeENeEpicT Wissowa- 
Tius."—P, 9. 

We cannot forbear giving also part 
of the additional Note of the present 
English Translator ; the subject being 
at this time particularly interesting, 
and the facts here stated Bae the best 
answer to the charges preferred by the 
bigot and the unbeliever (par nodile 
JSratrum !) against Unitarians as not 
believers in the Scriptures. 


‘© Socinus’s work above referred to, is 
not so well known to the English reader 
as it ought to be, considering its great 
merit. It contains a clear and compre- 
hensive summary of the arguments in 
favour of the genuineness and credibility 
of the Scriptures, and of the truth of the 
Christian religion: and its utility has 
been superseded by no publication of 
more recent date. The best Latin edition 
is that printed without the author’s name, 
at Steinfurt, in 1611, under the editorial 
direction of Vorstius, whose pious labour 
drew on him the heavy censures of the 
bigots of the time, who did not believe, 
it seems, that ‘ any good thing could 
come out of Racow.” This edition is 
now exceedingly scarce. An English 
translation of it was published in 1731, 
in a thin octavo volume, by Mr. Edward 
Combe, a divine of the Church of England, 
who prefixed a dedication to the Queen. 
This translation is also scarce: it is 
moreover of rather uncouth execution ; 
and, on these accounts, he would deserve 
well of the Christian world, who should 
give the work to the English public in a 
more pleasing and inviting dress. 

‘“« Grotius’s treatise is better known, 
both to the scholar and to the mere English 
reader; the Latin being no unusual school- 
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book, and several English translations 
being current in the market. Dr. Small- 
brook, Bishop of St. David's, says of this 
work, that Grotias in the composition of 
it ‘ was, among several other authors, 
more especially assisted by the valuable 
performance of a writer otherwise justly 
of ill fame, viz. Faustus Socinns’s lit- 
tle book De <Anctoritate S. Scripture.’ 
(Charge to the Clergy of St. David's, 
1729.) ‘The reader will be at no loss to 
discriminate between the verdict of the 
critic and charitable denunciation of the 


“ Stegman's treatise is an excellent 
little compendium. It is appended, as 
stated above, to Brenniws’s Commentary 
on the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, which is often classed asa 
tenth volume of the Bibliotheca Fratrum 
Polonorum.”—Pp. 9—11. 

{To be continued.) 
——_— 
Arr. 11.—The Deist, the Christian, 
* the Unitarian: a Sermon delivered 
at the Chapel in Trim Street, Bath, 

on Sunday, November 28, 1819. 

By Joseph Hunter. Bath, printed. 

Sold, in London, by Hunter. 1819. 

12mo. pp. 31. 

OR delivering and publishing 

such a sermon no apology * was 
needed. Mr. Hunter presents us with 
a highly judicious and seasonable dis- 
course, from Heb. x. 23, 24 es us 
hold fast, &c.]: the occasion of it was 
evidently a recent trial, in which, to 
use this preacher’s language, “ a bold 
and forward Deist” pretended ‘* to 
identify his opinions” with those of 
Unitarian Christians ; “ declaring that 
the name [ Unitarian) was common to 
him and to them, and that the law made 
for the protection of Unitarians was a 
law forthe protection of the professors 
of Deism.” 

Mr. Hunter does not intimate the 
faintest approbation of the interference 
of the magistrate for the alleged sup- 
port of one set of religions opinions 
and for the suppression of another. 
The abstract ~~ of prosecutions 
of this kind Unitarian Christians have 
always marked with censure: and it 
seems impossible to add any thing to 
the clearness and = sense with which 
the subject was long ago, treated by 
the incomparable Lardner, who, in a 
letter to Dr. Waddington, then Bishop 
of Chichester, says, + 





—— 


* Advertisement and pp. 7 8. 
? Works, Vol. 1, Life, Re. ‘cx: ii, &c. 





“ Your Lordship freely declares, he 
Shay ought not to be punished 
or being an Infidel, nor for writing at 
all against the Christian religion ; which 
appears to me a noble declaration. If 
the governors of the church and civil 
magistrates had all along acted up to 
this principle, I think, the Christian 
religion had been before now well nigh 
universal. But I have supposed it to 
be a consequence from this sentiment, 
that if men have an allowance to write 
against the Christian religion, there 
must be also considerable indulgence 
as to the manner likewise. This has 
appeared to me a part of that meek- 
ness and forbearance which the Chris- 
tian religion obliges us to ; who are to 


reprove, rebuke, and exhort with all | 


long-suffering. The proper punish- 
ment of a low, mean, indecent, scurri- 
lous way of writing, seems to be ne- 
glect, contempt, scorn, and general 
indignation.” 


We submit to our readers, whether is 


these observations are applicable or 
not to the case of Richard Carlile? 
In our own judgment, they completely 
dispose of it: we do not partake in the 
spirit, we do not subscribe to the rea 
soning, of his prosecutors. Nor, on 
the other hand, shall we admit that, 
so far as concerns religious sentiment, 
he has any thing in common with Uni- 
tarians: it is a broad and an obvious 
line by which he and they are mutually 
separated. At the same time, what- 
ever be our opinion of him personally, 
we are strangers to the Antichristian 
and savage feelings which such journals 
as the Courier have expressed, in con- 
sequence of his sufferings. We can- 
not triumph over him: we cannot 
venture to pronounce that he is no 
object of compassion and relief on the 
part of those whose views and expec- 
tations are the most diametrically op- 
posite to his own. If Archbishop 
Seeker, as his biographer informs us, * 
more than once “* extended his bounty” 
to the distressed and ‘‘ wretched au- 
thors” of publications ‘ manifestly 
calculated to corrupt good morals or 
subvert the foundations of Christ 
anity,” surely Protestant Dissenters 
and Unitarian Christians may thus far 
imitate his example and be blameless! 

So much for the circumstances 
which have given rise to Mr. Hunter's 


i 





* Porteus’ Works, VI. 65. 
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sermon; he lays before us “a plain, 
a fair and candid answer to each of 
these three questions: What is a 
Deist? What is a Christian? What 
is a Unitarian?”—and shews ‘“ the 
absurdity of affecting to confound Uni- 
tarianism with Deism, or of affecting 
to deny that a Unitarian is a Chris- 
tian.” This division of his subject, this 
statement of his purpose, illustrates 
the title of the discourse ; a title which 
is calculated, indeed, to arrest the no- 
tice of the public, but which possibly 
might lead some persons to unagine 
that the preacher discriminates between 
Christianity, on the one side, and Uni- 
tarianism as well as Deism, on the 
other. 

“ The word Deist, in its first accep- 
tation, denotes a believer in God.” 
However, the definition of it, as (modi- 
fied by time) it is now used, “isa 
man who acknowledges a God, but 
denies revelation.” Our author draws 
a faithful picture of the character of 
the Deist, in its favourable and its 
unfavourable aspect. With the same 
impartiality he makes an estimate of 
the probable effect of Deistical senti- 
ments on the virtue and happiness of 
the man who embraces them, and then 
observes, 

** The name of Deist, which was once 
one which the Christian might be proud 
to bear, is now a name from which he 
instinctively shrinks, which, indeed, it is 
impossible he should bear; which, united 
with his name of Christian, would be like 
speaking of white blackness, of powerless 
strength, of circumscribed infinity; or 
conjoining any other ideas that were in- 
congruous, and absolutely refused to 
unite. It is of the essence of modern 
Deism to deny Revelation. It is of the 
essence of Christianity to believe that a 
Divine Revelation was made by Jesus 
Curist.”—P. 14, 


On the revival, in modern times, of 
the word Deist, Mr. H. offers this 
remark : 

“ So little attention has been paid to 
the philology of our language, or to phi- 
lology in general, that we should probably 
look in vain, through the range of En- 
glish literature, for the history of. this 
word Deism ; and the date and origin of 
that tralatitions sense of it which has 
taken place of its original and etymolo- 
gical sense. But it may be submitted, as 
4 conjecture, that when Christiavity be- 
came prevalent through the Western 
world, and Mahometanism through the 
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Eastern, and men came in general to 
receive the great truths of a Divine Crea- 
tor and his providence, and thus became 
universally of the sect of the Deists, that 
persons who were led to reject all reve- 
lation, and pretences to revelation, ap- 
propriated to themselves this old and 
unclaimed term of Deist, as some defence 
against unchristian bigotry, which doubt- 
less then, as now, Was ready to confound 
the men who acknowledged a Gop but 
denied revelation with those unhappy per- 
sons who with revelation renounced also 
a Gop."—P,. 14, 


To the question, What is a Chris- 
tian? the preacher gives ‘‘ a short and 
ready answer: a believer in the divine 
mission of Jesus Curist.” Like the 
term Mahometan, it is ‘‘ a generic 
term, admitting of specific differences : 
—consistency, a8 well as modesty, re- 
quires that we acknowledge as Chris- 
tians all who receive the doctrine of 
Christ as divine truth, 


“« There is, indeed, another and a most 
beautiful sense in which the term Chris- 
tian is used, He who, to the belief in 
the divine mission of Curist, joins the 
practice of those duties which it was one 
great object of our Lord's life to incul- 
cate; one, who is like his Lorp and 
Master in piety, humility, temperance, 
patience and charity ; who walks on earth 
as he walked; this man is a Christian 
indeed, in the highest and best sense of 
the word,”—P. 18. 


We must refer to the discourse itself 
those who are desirous of seeing Mr. 
H.’s admirable representation of “‘ the 
difficulties to which men may be re- 
duced, when they attempt to set up 
one of the forms in which Christianity 
is specifically professed, in the place 
of that general system in which all 
forms are included, and which is briefly 
expressed by the phrase, believing in 
the divine mission of Christ.” It is 
time that we accompany him in his 
answers to the questions, “ What is a 
Unitarian? And how far can he shew 
that he is worthy to bear the honoured 
name of Christian ?” 


“ The whole abstract idea represented 
by the word Trinitarian is a man. who 
receives the doctrine of Cuaist, being 
persuaded that it includes the notion of 
a Trinity in Unity; and the proper defi- 
nition of a Unitarian is correspondent to 
this, —a man who receives the ne of 
Curist, being persuaded that it does not 
include the notion of Trinity in Unity. 

“ This was the origin of the term, and 
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in this sense the term is still sometimes 
used. But as, under the generic term 
Christian there are specific differences, 
so this term Unitarian has comprehended 
ander it several distinct species, to some 
of which the names Arian and Socinian 
have been appropriated, while to others 
no distinctive appellation has ever been 
affixed. But it has ~ Ee to this, 
what has not happened to Christianity 
at large, that one species of Unitarianism 
has almost excluded the rest ; and to 
that species which never had any pecu- 
liar and distinctive appellation, the term 
Unitarianism has lately become, in its 
common acceptation, appropriated. Whe- 
ther it might not have been more proper 
to have left the generic term to serve the 
purpose for which it was originally intro- 
duced, and to have adopted a name indi- 
cative of the specific difference, is a ques- 
tion which | am not competent to decide.” 


—Pp. 22, 233. 


On a point which is still misappre- 
hended some light may be cast by a 
passage in the writings of certain early 
Anabaptists : the Catechism or Con- 
fession, whence it is taken, was printed, 
in Poland, in 1574; “ that is, four 
years before Faustus Socinus came 
into that country.” Now what Mo- 
sheim styles ‘ their erroneous notion 
concerning Jesus Christ is expressed 
in the following terms : Our Mediator 
before the throne of God is a man, 
who was formerly promised to our fa- 
thers by the prone. bn and in these lat- 
ter days was born of the seed of David, 
and whom God, the Father, has made 
Lord and Christ,” &c. And the 
historian, speaking of “ the original 
Catechism,” which is now under con- 
sideration, says, “‘ From this little per- 
formance, and indeed from it alone, 
we may learn with certainty the true 
state of the Unitarian religion before 
Faustus Socinus:” he, moreover, 
informs us that it was published at 
Cracow, in the above year, under the 
title of Catechism, or Confession of 
the Unitarians. * 

Mosheim conjectures that the pa- 

ers of Leelius Socinus were left be- 
ind him in Poland, and that, “ by 
the perusal of them, the Arians, who 
had formerly the upper hand in the 
community of the Unitarians, were en- 
gaged to change their sentiments con- 
cerning the nature and mediation of 





* Mosheim’s EH. Maclaine) IV. p | 
$00, &e. (1782). “are 


Christ.” Be this as it may, the deno. 
mination of Socinians was afterwards 
given to those professors of religion 
who hitherto had been known by 
names very different from this: and 
it was expressive of their attachment 
to the peculiar tenets of Leelius and 
Faustus Socinus; though at the pre. 
sent day there is Ssbably no individual 
in the British dominions to whom it 
can with justice be applied. 

Even on the continent, and in the 
seventeenth century, the term Unita- 
rian has been employed to denote opi- 
nions distinct from those of Arians.* 

But our purpose will be still better 
answered by avestiher to the use of 
the name in our own country, from 
nearly the same period. 

In the first vol. of some very memo- 
rable Tracts we meet with 4 ~ 
History of the Unitarians, vulgarly 
called Socinians: the second edition 
of this performance is dated 1691; 
and the writer begins with a statement 
of the arguments by which these per- 
sons maintain “ that the Lord Christ 
was aman.” Still, throughout these 
volumes the term Unitarians seems 
usually opposed to Trinitarians ; al- 
though most of the reasonings and 





explanations are directed to the esta 


blishment of the simple humanity of 
our Saviour. In one passage we find 
the strange phrase, the Arian Unita- 
RIANS :} it came from Mr. Emlyn’s 
pen. 

So far as we can at present ascer- 
tain, Clarke, Whiston, Peirce and 
Hallett, although they were the dis- 
tinguished advocates of Arianism, never 
claimed nor bore the title of Unita- 
rians. 

The case of one most excellent and 
able individual, who has been already 
mentioned, was not quite the same: 
Emlyn’s writings supply abundant 
proofs that Ae considered the denomi- 
nations Unitarian and Anti- Trinitarian 
as identical; yet we have perceived 
how he sometimes qualified the former 


- —— 





* Vindicie pro Unitariorum in Polonia 
Religionis Libertate ab Equite Polono 
ge Lubieniecius, Junr.) conseript®, 

» hota. The author died in 1675. His 
Defence, &c. is printed, together with 
some other tracts, at the end of C. ¢. 
Sandii Bibliotheca Anti-Trinitariorum. 

+ P. 3. 

t V. (1708) p. 3. 
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—and we know that he was the advo- 
cate of the pre-existence and media- 
torial worship of Jesus Christ. 

Lardner makes a marked distinction 
between the Arian and the Unitarian 
doctrine. * Nor can we easily forget 
what he says of Watts, “‘ I think Dr. 
Watts never was an Arian, to his ho- 
nour be it spoken—he was an Unita- 
rian—Dr. Warts’s LAST THOUGHTS 
WERE COMPLETELY UNITARIAN.” + 
If on a subject of this nature authority 
might wk that of Lardner would be 
decisive : his correctness as an historian 
and an observer, and his skill as an 
interpreter of Scripture are beyond 
our praise. So Baron} discriminates 
Hopton Haynes as an Unitarian. 

Dr. Priestley, it is well known, did 
not regard his fellow-christians of the 
Arian school as justly entitled to be 
classed among Unitarians: the reason 
was that he looked on Arianism, in all 
its modifications, as infringing, or im- 
mediately tending to infringe, the doc- 
trine of the absolute unity of God. Of 
the same opinion is a living author, 
(long may it be ere we can without cen- 
sure speak of him as Respect and Gra- 
titude would impel us!) who must rank 
among the most intelligent, powerful 
and assiduous labourers in the field of 
Christian truth, and on this principle 
were formed those Unitarian Book 
Societies in Great Britain which are 
confessedly first in the order of time, 
nor, perhaps, of the least account in 
respect of the patronage they have 
obtained, and of the benefits they have 
diffused. 

Why have we enumerated these 
facts? Chiefly for the sake of justifying 
and explaining the passage we Sore 
last cited from Mr. Hunter’s Sermon ; 
but also for the purpose of shewing 
that the sense we affix to the word 
Unitarian is not arbitrary and unsu 
ported, and that the tenet of our Lord’s 
exclusive humanity, in contradistinc- 
tion to his supposed pre-existence, is 
not the mere private, but the long 
avowed and publicly recorded belief 
of the advocates of Christian Unitari- 
anism. ‘That these terms cannot in 
justice be disjoined, we thank Mr. 





* Works, X. 619, and Mon. Repos. 
VII. 715, &e. 

t Theol. Repos. IV. 334. 
$ S.A, 4c. (2d ed.) xxi. 
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Hunter for proving so clearly and sa- 

tisfactorily. Although traces of rapid 

composition are visible in his discourse, 
yet he is accurate in thought and sound 

in reasoning. * N, 

—_— 

Arr. I1L.—Four Letters to the Rev. 
W. J. Fox, occasioned by his Ser- 
mon on the Duties of Christians 
towards Deists ; and by his Remarks 
on the Prosecution of Mr. Carlile. 
By an Inquirer. 8vo. pp. 54. Hun- 
ter. ISL. 

PQXUERE is something unintelligible 

in this publication. The writer 
does not address Mr. Fox merely as 
the author of the Sermon referred to 
in the title-page, but at the same time 
does not explain his other allusions. 

He is evidently capable of writing well, 

and yet he sometimes expresses himself 

very obscurely. He is often rational, 
at often both theoretically and prac- 
tically unreasonable. In one place he 
uses the language of a friend of liberty, 
in another that of an advocate for 
whatever is. There is a spirit of can- 
dour in many pages, of prejudice, as 
far as relates to Unitarians, in some 

few. The theology of the writer is a 

sort of compound of the Church-of- 

England and the Quaker faith. And 

with regard to Mr. Fox, the feelings 

of the anonymous addresser are vari- 
ous ; from admiration, real or affected, 
to suspicion. 

The Letters are ‘‘ On Difference of 
Opinion among Christians ; On Reli- 
gious Persecution; On Freedom of 
Inquiry; On the Grounds of Admis- 
sion into the Christian Church.” None 
of these topics are closely argued, but 
there are shrewd remarks on each of 
them. 

We subscribe to the observation of 
the Letter-writer, (p. 9,) “ that it is 
far better to mistake the Christian 
doctrine than the Christian spirit,” 





* This gentleman's Hallamshire, or 
“« Histary and Topography of the Parish 
of Sheflield,” deserves, if we mistake not, 
to be placed by the side of the best works 
in that department of literature. In the 
title-page of it he styles himself “ Ho- 
norary Member of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne :” this 
addition he, with his characteristic good 
sense, omits in the title of a publication 
altogether theological, 
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and allow that pride is a destructive 
sentiment; but if “ the pride of rea- 
son” be censurable, what shall we say 
to that equally intolerant pride, which, 
in the language of humility, boasts of 
divine illumination ? 

Putting out of sight the censure un- 
plied in the warning, we agree in the 
assertion, (p. Ll,) that ‘* He who 
possesses the power of influencing the 
associations, of leading the opinions of 
others, has, indeed, a precious trust 
committed to his care, and close will 
be the account that he must render for 
it 1? 

The author, though not of the Uni- 
tarian communion, says, (p. 15,) that 
he rejoices “in believing that many 
whe are, and many who have been, 

its most distinguished orna- 
ments, will be admitted into the ‘ one 
fold’ under the care of the ‘ one 
shepherd.’” He therefore grieves to 
see the cause that Mr. Fox is zealously 
ee sustain the deadliest blow 
itis capable of receiving from his hand ! 
He may console himself: the Unita- 
rians are best acquainted with the in- 
terests of their own denomination ; and 
though some of them have read Mr. 
Fox’s sermon with feelings somewhat 
different from those that they wish and 
expect him to excite, none of them 
feel that their cause has by his means 
received a blow, much less a deadly 
blow, still less “ the deadliest.” Had 
he given Unitarianism its mortal wound, 
2 mitre would be at his command. 

The Letter-writer censures Mr. Fox 
for terming the punishment of Carlile 
persecution, alleging that it was agree- 
able to law. Were not then the first 
Protestants, the Puritans and the Qua- 
kers persecuted when they suffered 
under unjust and cruel laws? We do 
not for a moment compare Carlile’s 
case to theirs; but believing with the 
great statesman, whose doctrine is 
stated in our last Number, pp. 48, 49, 
‘that action, not mre hy is the 
object of law and legislation,” and that 
** with a person's principles no govern- 
ment has a right to interfere,” we 
cannot help stigmatizing all attempts 
to put down mere opinions by force as 
persecution, Our sympathy with the 
persecuted will vary according to nu- 
merous circumstances that cannot be 
defined beforehand, and we may, from 
other causes, feel but little for persons 
that are wronged; but the abstract 


argument is the same whoever be the 
individuals that suffer for their opi. 
nions. Suicide is an offence at com. 
mon law; but should a man publish 
Madame de Stael’s or any other book 
that contains arguments in favour of 
it, would it not be unjust and detri- 
mental to the interests of truth, to 
subject him to punishment, whether 
in his person or his estate? But while 
we say this, we would be the first to 
reprobate his conduct, and, by means 
of argument and persuasion, to bring 
it into contempt and abhorrence. 

The Writer thinks that he has found 

an authority for the use of force in 
matters of opinion, in the miraculous 
yunishment inflicted by the Apostle 
’aul upon Elymas, the sorcerer! But 
surely the circumstance of this being 
a miracle takes the case out of the 
common rule. The Sovereign Dis- 
poser may sty yee any offender 
in any manner that he pleases ; He can 
read the heart, can adjust the suffering 
to the sin, and can foresee and over- 
rule remote consequences; and in a 
miraculous punishment it is He, and 
not the instrument, even though an 
apostle, that inflicts the blow. the 
argument be sound, where will the 
Letter-writer stop in its epee 
He may on this ground plead for put- 
ting to death all that utter lies in the 
church, and quote for justification the 
case of Ananias and Sapphira; nay, 
he ma the magistrate, on the 
example of Paul, to destroy the flesh 
of unchaste persons for the salvation 
of their spirits, or to cause such as 
abuse the Lord’s Supper to sleep the 
last sleep. 

Bishop Bonner would not have de- 
sired a better argument for persecu- 
tion. If the magistrate be authorized 
to impose pains and penalties for the 
sake of the truth, he must be the judge 
of truth, and the human mind is abso- 
lutely at his disposal. Heresy is as 
justly punishable as Infidelity. We 
have no more liking to Unbelief than 
the Letter-writer ; but one of our great 
objections to it is, that by taking away 
all supreme moral authority, it leaves 
no standard of right but might. He 
appears, in fact, in the train of Hobbes, 

linbroke, Hume and Gibbon. 

_ A looker-on may have a greater 
insight into the defects of a party than 
they themselves, who are obliged to 
look around them in self-defence, oF 
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tempted to look before them with the 
flattering hope of success ; and hence 
the Unitarians would do well to listen 
to the suggestions of this moral critic, 
who inquires whether they do not at- 
tach be importance to opinion, and 
dwell more on the promises than on 
the restraints of the gospel? At the 
same time, he is not sufficiently conver- 
sant with them to pronounce on the 
nsual strain of sermons adopted by 
their ministers. Controversy is not 
and cannot be excluded from their 
pulpits; but many, if not most, of 
them, as a matter of taste, prefer prac- 
tical to polemical subjects, and even 
where they feel bound by conscience to 
maintain a truth, or oppose an error, 
endeavour to contend lawfully, and to 
preserve in every argument and remon- 
strance the spirit of peace and charity. 
If any one be otherwise minded, he 
shall bear his own judgment, whosoever 
he be. 

We have freely objected to the Let- 
ters, but we have read some passages 
in them with pleasure ; and we shall 
conclude with an extract of a pas- 
sage, in which the figure is happily 
conceived, and suggests a beautiful 
moral lesson : 

“There is in the moral world no 
equatorial region, where the gloom of 
night is immediately succeeded by the 
full splendour of the risen day. We must 
patiently wait and quietly hope, through 
a long and doubtful twilight, till the 
* sun of righteousness shall arise with 
healing in his wings.’ And if the ascend- 
ing beam first gilds the mountain tops, 
shall the dweller of the mountain on that 
account assume any superiority over the 
inhabitant of the still benighted plain ? 
Ought he not rather, seeing Ais day is 
begun, to set about his own appointed task, 
rejoicing that the impartial luminary is 
advancing in his course, in due time to 
fill the heavens with glory and the earth 
with beauty ?’—Pp. 33, 34. 


EE 

Arr. 1V.—Piety and Virtue the only 
Terms of Acceptance with God. A 
Sermon preached on Wednesday, 
May \2, 1819, at the Unitarian 
Chapel, Bradford, before the Pres- 
byterian Ministers and Tract So- 
cwty of the West-Riding of York- 
shire. By Joseph Hutton, A. B. 
ys 42. Leeds, printed; sold 
by Hunter, London. 
R. HUTTON is the minister 
of the Mill Hill Congregation, 


Review.—Hutton’s Sermon on Piety and Virtue. 
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Leeds. He has considerable reputa- 
tion as a preacher, and we rejoice that 
he is serving the public as well as his 
own flock by his fine talents. 

The sermon before us merits the 
appellation, in its fullest meaning, of 
interesting : the composition is ele- 
gant, and there are passages of great 
beauty. The preacher first establishes 
the doctrine proposed in the title, and 
then deduces from it important prac- 
tical consequences. In both points of 
view, but especially the latter, he may 
be pronounced eminently successful. 

On the first of his ‘* practical con- 
sequences,” viz. the duty of candour 
in our judgment of others, Mr. Hutton 
says, 


“ Let the Christian who calls himself 
orthodox, for instance, consider which is 
the safest way; on the ground of a differ- 
ence in faith absolutely to condemn his 
brother Unitarian, asa person who has not 
the requisite fear of God in him—who does 
not sincerely, humbly, and diligently seek 
for the truth; or, to suspend his judg- 
ment as to the universally essential nature 
of his own faith, to doubt his own infal- 
libility in interpreting Scripture, and to 
admit at least the possible genuineness 
of those virtues to which his brother lays 
claim, and the existence of which his 
conduct in life tends not to disprove, 

“The Unitarian says, ‘I have read 
my Bible with sincere desires and earnest 
prayers to discover the truth: my con- 
clusions, nevertheless, are very different 
from yours: opinions which you deem 
essential to salvation I cannot find there.’ 
How shall his opponent reply? He must 
answer in one of these two ways: let 
him choose his alternative. He must 
either say, ‘1 do not believe you—you 
are not like Cornelius, a devout and good 
man—you have not sincerely and dili- 
gently sought for the truth:’ or if, on 
the other hand, he admit the piety and 
sincerity of his opponent, he must then 
acknowledge the probability of having 
included in his own creed, if not more 
than was true, at least more than was 
essential. He must, in short, condemn 
his brother, or doubt his own infallibility. 
He must offer up his charity on the altar 
of his self-confidence, or his self-confi- 
dence on the altar of his charity. The 
question is neither more nor less than 
this—Shall the opinion of a fallible man, 
as to the essentiality of a certain article 
of faith, be deemed a more convincing 
proof of the internal moral delinquency 
of all who reject it, than the apparent 
moral excellence and piety of those per- 
sons can be of his want of judgment, and 
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of the non-essentiality of his favourite 
article? Shall his private interpretation 
of Scripture condemn all who differ from 
him as persons who do not fear God and 
work righteousness; or shall their appa- 
rent fear of God, and uniform uprightness 
of deportment, condemn his private in- 
terpretation ?"—Pp. 20—22. 

In the remainder of his application 
of his subject, the preacher addresses 
U'nitarians themselves, and his advice 
is so truly evangelical, and his exhor- 
tation so Christian and fervent, that 
we cannot but express a wish that the 
sermon may circulate throughout the 
whole denomination. 

a 
Art V.—The Christianity of the New 

Testament Impregnable and Impe- 

perishable: an Address occasioned 


by the Trial of Mr. Richard Car- 


> =——————S— -- -- 





CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


lile, for the Republication of Paine's 
Age of Reason, and delivered Oc. 
toher 24th, 1819, in Behalf of a 
Sunday School, (containing nearly 
One Hundred Children of both 
Seves,) at Worship-Street Chapel, 
Finsbury Square. By John Evans, 
LL.D. Svo. pp- 36. 
HRISTIAN benevolence has dif. 
ferent walks. Dr. Evans (whom 
we are happy to welcome under that 
title) applies himself to the instruction 
of the young in the faith and spirit of 
the New Testament. He first makes 
some observations upon testimony, and 
then exhibits the leading facts of the 
Evangelical history. The quotations, 


with which the sermon abounds, are — 


excellent, and the author’s own reflee- 
tions are, in substance and in manner, 
Christian. 





a 


1.—Sermons, on Various Occasions. 
By the late Francis Webb. 3rd 
edition. Royal 8vo. pp. 496. Hun- 
ter. ISLS. 


Of “the late Francis Webb,” the 
author of these Sermons, some account 
is given, Mon. Repos. XI. 189—193, 
and 70, 280 and 331. A more com- 
nae: Memoir is prefixed to this Vo- 
ume. From this we learn that his 
family was of some consideration ; that 
** he received his classical education at 
Abingdon and Bristol ; was afterwards a 
+ of the celebrated Dr. Doddridge 
and of his suecessor Dr. Ashworth, at 
Daventry ; and finished his academical 
studies with Dr. Amory, at Taunton. 
Upon leaving the academy, he was 
settled as a Dissenting minister first at 
Honiton and afterwards in London, 
whither he had removed at the solici- 
tation of his friends.” 

The writer of the Memoir supplies 
us with the following interesting in- 
formation relating to Mr Webb’s 
second employment in a diplomatic 
capacity :— 

“In the latter end of the year 1801, 
when Mr. Jackson was appointed the 
resident British Minister at Paris, during 
the negociation of the treaty of peace at 
Amiens, Mr. Webb accompanied him as 
his Secretary. He remained in Paris 
nearly two months, when, on account of 
ill health, he returned to England before 


the preliminary articles of peace were 
signed. Short, however, as was his stay 


in Paris, he had, from the nature of his 
office, frequent intercourse with the most 7 
conspicuous persons connected with the | 


French government, who admired his 


frankness, and very highly estimated his 7 
abilities, and his penetrating genius ena © 


bled him to acquire considerable know- 
ledge of their characters and_ political 


views, of which he used afterwards © > 


communicate to his friends many inte- 
resting particulars. 


“ Whilst he was at Paris he also gained 77 


‘er 


an insight into the dishonourable and ae 
insidious designs of some other public ~~ 


characters, who, whilst they were pro 
fessedly desirous of peace and amity, 
were, at the same time, secretly plotting 
the subversion of him, whom they had 
been unable to subdue. On the discovery 
of this nefarious scheme his honest mind 
felt the utmost indignation ; and in allu- 


sion to it he says, ‘1 felt such stromg ~~ 
motives for my departure, that, had! 77 


been in perfect health, no consideration 
whatever could have induced me to re 
main at Paris longer than I did.’ 

“ As a proof of the high opinion which 
was entertained both of his talents 
his services, the following note is pre 
sented to the reader. It was written 08 
the eve of Mr. Webb’s leaving Paris, 
a nobleman of high rank, who, althou 
living at that period in privacy and retire 
ment, possessed the confidence of some 
of the leading official characters co® 
nected with the French government, 
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may be supposed consequently to convey 
their sentiments as well as his own. 

‘* Lord Cornwallis n’ est qu'un soldat. 

«“ Mr. Jackson est un ambitieux, déja 
4 moitié démasqué. 

“ Mr. Webb est le seul de la legation 
Anglaise, qui ait, a la fois, assez d’ esprit 
pour traiter, et assez de probité pour 
obtenir la confiance. 

“ Il possede celle du gouvernement 
frangois. 

“« Son départ rompt la paix. 

“ §’il est ordonné par son gouverne- 
ment je me tais. 

«« §’il cede 4 un mécontentement par- 
ticulier, il a tort. 

“Un bon Anglois s’éleve au-dessus 
d'un désagrément, quand de son absence 
doit résulter le mal, et quand de sa pré- 
sence doit résulter Je bien. 

“ Je répete que le départ de Mr. Webb 
rompt la paix. 

‘* La terminera-t-on avec un homme 
déja soupgonné d’ aller au-dela des de- 
voirs d’un Ambassadeur ? 

** The short continuance of the peace 
of Amiens, affords a striking commentary 
on the above.”—Pp., vii. viii. 


Besides the works specified in our 
former Volume, Mr. Webb published 

** Marmor Norfolciense,” a Satire. 

“ Letter to John Sawbridge, Esq., 
on Popular Opposition to Govern- 
ment.” 

“ Thoughts on the Constitutional 
Right and Power of the Crown in the 
Bestowal of Places and Pensions.’’ 
1772. 8vo. 

“An Epistle to Lord George Ger- 
maine.” 

“* Friendship,” a Poem. 

** Justice,” a Poem. 

“* Epistle to the Rev. Mr. Kell.” 

** Ode on Fortitude.” 

_ Letters in ‘‘ The Diary” under the 
signature of Vervus, on the subject 
of the dispute with Spain respecti 
Nootka Sound, afterwards reprinted in 
& pamphlet. 

“Hymn to the Dryads,” inscribed 
to Dr. Turton. 

“Ode to the Rural Nymphs,” in- 
scribed to Lord Frederick Campbell, 
1801, 4to. 

Memoir of Mr. Giles Hussey, the 
artist, communicated to the Editor of 
the “* History of Dorsetshire.” 

_ “ Mr. Webb, in his eightieth , en- 
joyed ali the faculties of his mind, with a 
considerable share of bodily health, till 
within a few months of his death. In 
his manners he was a perfect gentleman. 

VOL, Xv. R 
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In his person he was well-proportioned, 
and rather above the middle size, with an. 
open, manly countenance, and with fea- 
tures highly expressive of energy, pene- 
tration, benevolence and intelligence. 

““ A plain marble tablet in the parish 
church of Barrington marks the spot, in 
which are deposited the remains of Mr. 
Webb. 

“It is thus inscribed, (by his own 
particular desire ;) 

““ * FRANCIS WEBB 
The Friend of Mankind ; and a Friend to 
their sacred Rights and Liberties, 
both Civil and Religious ; 
Born at Taunton 18th September, 1735, 
Died at Barrington 2nd August, 1815.” 
Memoir.—P. xxii. 

The lady of Mr. Webb, Hannah, 
daughter of William Milner, of Poole, 
{sq., whom he married at Wareham, 
March 31, 1764, still survives him ; 
and to her conj piety the public 
are indebted for this new edition of his 
Sermons. They were originally pub- 
lished in 4 volumes 12mo. The two 
first appeared in 1766, and were so 
well received that the author was so- 
licited to print two more volumes, and 
two editions of the four volumes were 
speedily sold. Some few alterations 
are made in the present edition, in 
conformity to the later opinions of the 
author, which were entirely Unitarian. 

It were idle to criticise Sermons on 
which the public has already given a 
favourable judgment. They display a 
refined taste, considerable knowledge 
of human nature, rational piety, and a 
warm concern for the civil interests 
and moral improvement of mankind. 
We shall give one extract from the 
last Sermon in the Volume, on the 
death of his Hi William 
Duke of Cumberland, who died Octo- 
ber 31, 1765, which was dedicated to 
the late King: it is appropriate to the 
present condition of the nation : 

“Ye kings of the earth! Ye princes 
of the people! In this fate of greatness 
read your own. Nor palaces of grandeur, 


nor crowns of glory, nor thrones imperial, 
can protect you from the stroke of death. 


When this tyrant advances, all your pomp 
will be reduced to common show ; your 
crowns, you yourselves will put by, with 
sickly rejection ; your sceptres will appear 


the ph aa cme ooh ome 
jeld you comfort nor support ; 
ae if you be not surrounded with guards 


of your own virtues, wene other can pro- 
tect you. 











“ Prom this, and every instance of 
mortality, let us all learn the state of 
snblunary happiness. The pomps, the 
fashions, the honours and glories of this 
world, how soon they fade away! They 
do not satisfy us when they are possessed, 
but always pain us when we_are deprived 
of them 
\s death strikes, with an equal 

hand, the king and the beggar, and brings 
us all upon a common level, let us culti- 
vate those virtues that will make an ¢s- 
sential and important difference, at the 
time when death shall range lawless and 
uncontroled no more; when the honors 
we shall possess will be subject to no 
alteration ; when glory shall be obtained 
which shall not fade from the possessor, 
but shine for ever and ever, not only with 
unsullied, but increasing lustre. 

** Nor let us mourn that here we can- 
not snstain the great and illustrious cha- 
racters of kings and princes, warriors and 
heroes. He is a hero who conquers 
himself; yea greater than he that taketh 
a city. We is a prince that ruleth his 
own spirit—that keeps in order the STATE 
of MAN within—that humbles the aspir- 
ines of the soul, and corrects the arro- 
gance of his spirit, and punishes the guilty 
violations of his pride, when it makes 
inroads upon another's happiness; who 
supports reason supreme on her throne ; 
who protects the laws of conscience, as 
the great right of man, keeping them free 
from violation and encroachment. He is 
a king, who sways the sceptre of control 
over his passions, and reduces into order 
all the irregular affections of his breast. 

** Nor let the providence of God be 
forgotten, by which all the changes of 
the world happen, and from whence, 
amidst them all, our best consolations are 
derived. God can raise up men of valor, 
wisdom and fortitude, to protect and 
support our nation and laws. Nought is 
to be despaired of under the government 
of God. Our great aim should be, to 
make ourselves, by our virtue, objects of 
his complacent regards. 

‘* Under our present, and amidst all 
our losses, this is our consolation, that 
the cause in which we are interested is 
the cause of heaven—it is the sacred cause 
of LiBERTY and TRUTH. 

** When | consider this nation, rising 
from the smallest beginnings, through 
such a variety of conquests and changes, 
subject to such numberiess revolutions, 
and surrounded by such enemies, with 
the wars in which we have been em- 
broiled, to that pitch of glory to which 
we have arrived, and that eminence in 
arts, sciences, and improvements of every 
kind, we have attained ; | cannot but 
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think, and auspiciously hope, that th 
greatest events are connected with uw 
that as, in the course of Providence, w 
have been so remarkably favoured ang 
protected, so we shall continue, till th 
creat scheme of Divine Providence } 
completed in and by us. And notwith 
standing so many symptoms of a declining 
state appear, yet the cause of LIBERT 
will not fall, until an opening be mad 
for her reception in some other part ¢ 
the world—a part, perhaps, where 4 
great empire shall arise and extend itself, 
affording room for the reception of free. 
dom and her wide dominion, where reli. 
gion shall lift aloft its banner, uncon. 
troled by state violation, and tree from 
sacerdotal entanglement and papal usur. 
pation ; an empire that shall afford a safe 
retreat and asylum to all the uncorrupted 
sons of freedom, when liberty shall be 
forcibly driven from every other realm; 
an empire that shall open a wide theatre 
for the display of the grand transactions 
of providential wisdom—transactions 
marked with more than human manners 
and characters; that shail not relate to 
this or any other nation alone ; that shal 
bear instaniped upon them the broad seal 
of God himself, either evidently pointing 
to or exaetly accomplishing the grand 
designs of his providence ; fulfilling an- 
cient prophecies ; leading our posterity, 
happy in future days, to see the glorious 
kingdom of the Messiah rising by degrees 
out of the revolutions and destruction of 
the kingdoms of this world.”—Pp. 460- 
463. 

A fine portrait is prefixed to the 
Volume, which in point of typogre- 
phieal excellence (we must take leare 
to say) does great credit to the printer, 
Mr, Smallfield. 

— 
I1.—Memoirs of the Private Life of 

My Father, hy the Baroness @ 

Stail-Holstein. Towhich are added 

Miscellanies, by M. Necker. 80. 

Colburn. 1818, 


M. Necker and Madame de Staél 
are distinguished names, but now, alas: 
names only, The present publication 
will not increase the lustre of theif 
fame ; but it is a monument of their 
goodness. The Memoirs are @ 
offering of filial piety. 
daughter whose genius was enkind 
by a father’s virtues! Happy the f& 
ther who possessed a daughter capable 
of recording his merits in enduring 
characters ! 

it is not the statesman and the & 


Happy the | 
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nancier that we admire in M. Necker. 
The eloquent eulogiums and philoso- 
phical apologies of Madaine de Staél 
have not persuaded us that he was 
endowed with the powers that the 
enisis of the French Revolution de- 
manded. But we cannot name with- 
out profound respect a courtier who 
preserved the simplicity of his charac- 
ter, a prime minister of France who 
exhibited the virtues of a Swiss citizen, 
and a philosopher who found the 
highest employment of his faculties 
and his relief from trouble in religious 
contemplations. 

Madame de Staél’s Memoirs of her 
Father are, like all her writings, rather 
too declamatory, sentimental and me- 
taphysical (we want a word to express 
the two last qualities in combination) 
for the taste of an English reader ; and 
NM. Necker’s aphorisms, while they 
display a considerable knowledge of 
human nature, rather delineate human 
nature under a French modification ; 
but still the biographical part of the 
volume exhibits so much practical ex- 
cellence, and the inisteliohitios sO 
much of ‘* the meekness of wisdom,”’ 
that the work may be recommended 
with a confideuce in its approving itself 
to the understanding and the best af- 
fections of every class of readers. 

We extract a few of M. Necker’s 
thoughts : 


“ DeaTi.—Let us not joke upon 
death; we do not know him, so power- 
ful a distraction is life. But when he 
insists upon being acquainted with us, 
when he will speak with us ¢ele-d-téte, 
when he banishes day from us to make 
us accompany him into darkness, when 
he orders us to follow and will not an- 
swer any of our questions, what trouble 
must be brought upon us,—Lights of re- 
ligion! ye blessed, ye consolatory lights ! 
you appear and aj) is changed.”—Pp, 
242, 249. 

‘** Timipitry,—Timid persons are lost 
the moment they perceive themselves the 
subjects of observation; they scek words 
but cannot find them. I believe a prin- 
cipal reason why women commonly speak 
more fluently than men, is the habit they 
early contract of having always, in com- 
pany, some piece of work in their hands. 
This gives them eonfidence ; it is a sort 
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of screen behind which they retire, when, 
being less seen, words flow more freely.” 

—P. 259. 

* Tug Erernity or Furure Punisu- 
MENT. — Eternal punishment ! — Power 
Almighty! can they who entertain such 
an idea know thee ?—Eternal fire for 
those miserable creatures who have to 
resist the seductions of error and = the 
storms of the passions !—Eternal fire for 
those miserable creatures who have so 
many combats to sustain, and are armed 
with such feeble weapons !—Power Al. 
mighty! your (thy) goodness preceded 
our birth, it still subsists, it will subsist 
after we are cut off by the hand of death.” 
—P. 285. 

* Tur Mystery or Onr’s-Seir.—Man 
vainly endeavours to unravel the secret of 
his intellectual organization; he would, 
as it were, hear his thoughts.”"—P. 307. 

* Tue RevoLutrion.—The Revolution 
has increased the quantity of talent in 
France ; there are more people who have 
a little."—P. 313. 

pr 
Lil.—Memovirs of the late Rev. New- 
rome Cappe, formerly prefixed to 

Two Folumes of Critieal Disserta- 

tions, and now republished with Ad- 

ditions. By Catharine Cappe. 8vo. 
pp. 106. rtrait. 


IV.—The Incompatibility of the Lave 
of Pleasure with the Love of God, 
in Four Discourses, by the late Rev. 
Newcome Cappe.. Edited by Ca- 
tharine Cappe. (Published formerly 
among “ Discourses chiefly on De- 
votional Subjects.”) 8vo. pp. 76. 
Both printed at York, and sold by 
Longman and Co, 1820, 


Mr. Cappe was an eloquent advo- 
cate of truth and virtue, and his life 
was a still more eloquent testimony 
than his writings té the beauty and 
worth of the»pure gospel. We are 
therefore pleased that his amiable, 
faithful and enlightened widow has 
republished the Memoirs and the Ser- 
mons on the Love of Pleasure. The 
former appears in consequence of a 
suggestion (XIV. 408) in our Repo- 
sitory. We wish that these publica- 
tions may answer the Editor’s pious 
end, and take their place, as they well 
deserve, among standard. practical 
Unitarian tracts. ‘ © 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THEOLOGY 
AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


———ee 


An Examination of the Charges made 
against Unitarians and Unitarianism, and 
the Improved Version, by the Right Rev. 
Dr. Magee, Bishop of Raphoe, in his 
“« Discourses and Dissertations on Atone- 
ment and Sacrifice.” With some Stric- 
tures on the Statements of the Bishop of 
St. David's, Dr. Hales, Dean Graves, Dr. 
Nares, Dr. J. Pye Smith and Mr. Rennel, 
&c.; and on the System pursued by some 
recent Editors of the Greek Testament. 
By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 8vo. 14s. 

A Recently Discovered Ethiopic Ver- 
sion of the First, usually called the 
Fourth, or Second Apocryphal Book of 
Ezra; translated into Latin and English, 
with Remarks. By Richard Lawrence, 
LL.D. Regius Professor of Hebrew, Ox- 
ford. @vo. 12s. 

Washington, or Liberty Restored, a 
Poem, in Ten Books. By Thoinas North- 
more, Esq. 7s. 6d. 

The Authenticity and consequently the 
Genuineness of the Baptismal Commis- 
sion (Matt. xxvili. 19) Questioned upon 
the Evidence of Apostolic Writings. 1s. 

Letters from Palestine, descriptive of 
a Tour through Galilee and Judea, with 
some Account of the Dead Sea and the 
Present State of Jerusalem. By T. R. 
Jolliffe, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

English Stories. By Maria Hack. 7s. 

Messiah's Kingdom, being a Brief In- 
quiry concerning what is Revealed in 
Scripture, relating to the Fact, the Time, 
the Signs and the Circumstances of the 
Second Coming of the Lord Jesus. By 
John Bayford, Esq. F.S.A. 8vo. 10s. 

Strictures on the Corporation and Test 
Acts, with Suggestions as to the Pro- 
priety of applying to Parliament for their 

peal; submitted to the Consideration 
of the Protestant Society. By a Protes- 
tant Dissenting Minister. 2s. 

Stories selected from the History of 
Greece. By Miss Lawrence, of Gateacre. 
3s. 6d, half-bound. 

The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life ; 
or, An Inquiry into the True Time of the 
Birth, Baptism and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. By C. Benson, M. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. vo. 6s. 

Reasons why a New Translation of the 
Bible should not be published without a 


Previous Statement and Examination. 
2nd edition. Ie. 


ie 


A Letter to the Rev. W. Roby, in Reply 
to his late pamphlet, addressed to the 
Author, entitled “ Anti-Swedenborgi- 
anism,” By the Rev. J. Clowes, M. A, 
Rector of St. John’s, Manchester. 1». 6d. 

Thoughts on the Divinity and Sonship 
of Jesus Christ. By Stephen Brunskil, 
45 years a Local Methodist Preacher, 
ls. 6d. 

Popery incapable of Union with the 
Protestant Church, and not a Remedy 
for Schism, in Reply to the Rev. Samuel 
Wix, A. M. By the Bishop of St. David's, 


Sermons. 

Discourses on the Three Creeds, and 
on the Homage offered to our Saviour 
on certain and particular Occasions dur- 
ing his Ministry, as expressed in the 
Evangelical Writings by the Greek term 
Proskuneo; preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in the years 


1616, 1817. By Edward Nares, D.D, © 


Byvo. 10s, 6d. 

Sermons on the Unerring Doctrine of 
the Established Church, that Christ Jesus 
is God and Lord; and on the Interme- — 
diate State of the Soul after Death. By ,— 
the Hon. E. J. Turnour, A. M., Curate 
of Hampstead. 3 vols. 6vo. £1. 7s. 


Single. 

Omuniscience the Attribute of the Father 
only. A Sermon preached before the 
Association of Unitarian Christians, re- 
siding at Hull, Thorne, Doncaster, Gains- 
borough, Lincoln, &c. at the Chapel, 
Bowl-Alley Lane, Hull, Sept. 30, 1819. 
By Joseph Hutton, A. B., of Leeds, 8v0, 

Prudence and Piety recommended to 
Young Persons at their Entrance upoa 
the Active Duties of Life. By J. P. 
Smith, D. D. 12mo. 

Delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. 
Jared Sparks, at Baltimore. Reprinted 
at Liverpool. 12mo. . 

The Spirit of the Gospel amidst Relt- 
gious Difference, preached at Edinburgh, — 
Sept. 7, 1819, at the Opening of the Ge- 
neral Associate Synod, By H.Heugh, of © 
Stirling. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

On the Work of the Holy Spirit; being 
the Substance of Two Discourses at Gk 
deon Chapel, Bristol. By Thomas (Co 
nolly Cowan, a Thankful Seceder from 
= National Religious Establishment. 
vo. 
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George the Third, His Court and 
Family. 2 vols. vo. 

Faint Sketches for a True Portrait 
of our late Venerable and Lamented So- 
vereigu. By C. E. De Coetlogan, M, A. 
Rector of Godstone. Portrait. 2d ed. 
58, 

Royal Elegies, occasioned by the la- 
mented Deaths of H. R. H. the Duke 
of Kent, and our Venerable and Be- 
loved Monarch, George If. By T. 
Beck. 64. 

A Monody, on the lamented Demise 
of His late most Sacred Majesty George 
lil. and H. R. H. the Duke of Kent. 
By Mrs. M*Mullan. Is. 6d. 

The Tears of a Grateful Nation, a 
Hebrew Dirge and Hymn. By Hyman 
Hurwirtz, of Highgate, chaunted in the 
Great Synagogue, St. James’s Place, 
Aldgate, on the day of the Funeral, &c. 
ls. 

Memoirs of H. L. M. E. Majesty 
King George LIL. chiefly illustrative of 
his Private, Domestic and Christian 
Virtues. Demy 8vo. Portraits of 
George III. and George IV. 2s. 

Memoirs of his late R. H. the Duke 
of Kent and Strathern, compiled from 
the most authentic Sources and original 
Information. Demy 8yvo. With a 
~<a ls. (Published by R. Mil- 
er. 

Memoirs of the Same. With Por- 
wan by Cooper. (Published by Smea- 
ton. 

** Peace to his Manes,” an Elegy on 
the lamented Death of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Kent, and adapted to the Por- 
tuguese Hymn, ** Adeste Fideles.” By 
D. A. O' Meara, Esq. 1s. 

The Public and Domestic Life of H. 
L. M. G. Majesty George Il. By 


To the list of royal victims to the 
King of Terrors is now to be added 
the name of His Majesty GrorGcEe THE 
Tuirp, who expired at Windsor, on 
Saturday, Jan. 29, in the 82nd year of 
his age, and the 60th of his reign, and 
was buried in the royal cemetery there 
on Wednesday the 16th inst. Few 
kings have died more respected by their 
subjects. His constitutional malady 





On the Deaths of the Wing and the Duke of Tent. 
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- OBITUARY. | 
Death of His lajesty George the Third. 









Edward Holt, Esq. Part. 3s. (To 
be continued weekly.) 

Manual, or Exercise in Defence of 
the Bible: to which are annexed many 
Anecdotes of her late R. H. the Prin- 
cess Charlotte, also of his late most 
Gracious Majesty, King George II. 











Sermons, 

The Death of Patriotic Princes a 
Subject for National Lamentation—at 
Eagle Street Meeting-House, Jan. 30, 
occasioned by the Death of H. R. H. 
the Duke of Kent. With Appendix, 
By Joseph Ivimey. Ls. 

In the Parish Church of Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, on Sunday, Feb. 6, 1620, on 
the Death of His Majesty. By J. W. 
Cunningham, M. A. Vicar. 

Ou the Death of his late Majesty, 
By. J. B. Brook Mountain, M. A. Vi- 
car of Hemel-Hempstead and Rector of 
Puttenham, Herts, Ils. 6d. 

The Double Bereavement ; two Ser- 
mons on the Death of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Kent and of his M. G. Majesty 
George III. By W. B. Collyer, D. D. 
2s. 

Death the inevitable Lot of Man. 
Reflections suggested by the Demise of 
His Majesty George I1f.—at Worshi 
Street Chapel, Finsbury Square. Wit 
an Appendix, containing an Account 
of His Majesty’s last Walks on the 
Terrace of Windsor Castle. By John 
Evans, LL.D. 1s. 6d. 

Preached at Trinity Chapel, Knights- 
bridge, Feb. 6, 1820. By J. G, Foyster, 
A.M. Is. 6d. 

Preached at the Parish Church of 
Bishop Wearmouth, Feb. 16. By Ro- 
bert Gray, D. D. 
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had withdrawn him for years from the 
public view, but his name was popular, 
and his memory has been honoured by 
every possible token of national esteem, 
The time is not come, nor is ours the 
work, to draw the character of the 
late King with truth and justice. His 
character was in reality two-fold, pub- 
lic and private. With regard to the 
former, there are at present directly 
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opposite opinions, but those that judge 
most unfavourably of him in this re- 
spect, are as ready as any others to 
admit that, in the latter, he was truly 
estimable and deservedly popular. 

From the circumstances of his edu- 
cation he was thrown into the hands 
of the Tory party, and throughout his 
reign there was manifest a disinclina- 
tion to the principles on which the 
Brunswick family originally — stood, 
Other principles of government pro- 
duced the American war, and the war 
with revolutionary France, as well as 
certain measures at home, connected 
with those wars, which it will be difii- 
cult to reconcile with the constitution 
as established at the Revolution of 
1644. Wumanity shudders at the re- 
collection of the awful effusion of blood 
in the contests here referred to. In 
the latter of them, the nation reaped 
laurels in abundance; but in our view 
national glory is a calamity when it is 
gained at the expense of human life— 
the expense especially as in this case 
of the lives of hundreds of thousands, 
We are feeling too, by sad experience, 
that war, when most successful, is a 
curse; for when was ever the nation 
so bowed down by its burdens, or the 
hearts of the people so appaled by the 
prospect of the future ? 

We could not honestly write upon 
this subject without saying thus much 
upon the Tory principles, the warlike 
measures, and the prodigality of the 
reign; but we are most willing to 
allow the late King the praise of many 
virtues; virtues rare in a king, and 
therefore the more to be esteemed by 
his subjects. His personal character 
would have made him in any station 
of life an object of respect, He was 
temperate in his pleasures, even to 
abstemiousness; and he set the ex- 
ample in his household of frugality and 
rigid economy, in which he was _re- 
markably followed by the late lamented 
Duke of Kent. His well-known at- 
tachment to agricultural pursuits was 
in itself a strong presumption of the 
innocence of his heart, and, besides 
the good effect which it produced in 
exciting a spirit of improvement in the 
science (for such it is) and art of hus- 
bandry, it formed a new and pleasing 
tie by which the King Was united to a 
large proportion of his people. The fa- 
miliar appellation of “ Farmer George” 
gave the King more real influence than 
half the Treasury boroughs. He had 
the happiness, so rarely enjoyed by 
monarchs, of being at home in his own 
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family. He was conscientiously reli- 
gious, and observed not only public 
but also domestic worship ; but, at the 
same time, he was free trom bigotry; 
he shewed on more than one occasion 
his dislike of the Athanasian Creed; 
and on all occasions he was forward 
to protect, and even to extend, the 
just. liberties of the Protestant Dis- 
senters. He entertained prejudices 
against the Catholics, but they were 
honest prejudices, and they were the 
prejudices of all sincere Protestants ot 
the middle of the last century, the 
period when the King’s mind was 
formed. Personally, the King was 
humaue : it is well ki.own that so great 
was his aversion to the signing of death- 
warrants, that his ministers were 
obliged to watch their opportunities 
of putting them under his hand. In 
only one respect (excepting that of 
war) can his humanity be questioned ; 
we refer to the abolition of the Slave- 
Trade, which he strongly opposed : 
Mr. Brougham has said at a_ public 
meeting that on this ground the King 
could never speak civilly of Mr. Wil- 
berforce. But the brightest jewel in 
the King’s crown, was his patronage 
of Schools for All, and his noble de- 
claration, worthy to be inscribed 
amongst the sayings of patriot kings, 
that * he wished every poor child in 
his dominions to be able to read his 
Bible.” In this his merit was _ the 
greater, as the dignified ecclesiastics 
around him were anxious above all 
things to detach him from a cause 
which they considered irreconcileable 
to that of the Established Church. 

George III. had not profound or 
comprehensive wisdom ; he aspired not 
to the reputation of learning; he dis- 
played no munificence; but he _ pos- 
sessed habits of business, talents for 
conversation, which surprised some 
persons into an exaggerated estimate 
of his talents, a memory proverbially 
accurate, especially in names, dates 
and faces, and a shrewdness which 
took the appearance sometimes of sa- 
gacity and sometimes of wit, 

If in all things we cannot applaud 
him, we must remember that there 
are few human beings, even in the 
least responsible stations, who are ir- 
reproachable ; that he lived in difficult 
times, when good meaning was scarcely 
sufficient to preserve a ruler from 
error; and that he was subject to that 
most awful visitation of Providence, 
the failure of reason, which, like cha- 
rity, covers a multitude of sins. 
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1219. December 24, at Aidderminster, 
Mrs. CaTuarine Fry, aged 63, danghter 
of the late Mr. Humphry Buckler, Wool 
stapler, of Warminster, and wife of the 
Rey. Richard Fry. Her very affectionate 
and assiduous attention to her son David, 
who died of a consumption in the incle- 
ment winter in the beginning of 1414, 
greatly impaired her constitution, from 
which she never quite recovered, In the 
early part of last December she caught a 
cold which brought on a couch, but, for 
the space of a fortnight, it did not seem 
more threatening than what she usually 
experienced in the winter season; espe- 
cially since her having had a violent in- 
flammation in the lungs about five years 
ago, When her life was in extreme danger, 
and her recovery beyond expectation. A 
few days previous to her dissolution, her 
state of illness appeared alarming, and 
gradually became worse, probably from 
the effect of the frosty air on her tender 
vitals, until her remaining powers of life 
were exhaasted. The writer of this obi- 
tuary, from an intimacy of about thirty- 
six years’ duration, can, with heartfelt 
satisfaction, attest that, in the several 
relations of daughter, wife, mother and 
sister, and as a friend, her character was 
truly amiable and exemplary. Her reli- 
gious sentiments inclined most to the 
Arian system, particularly with respect 
to the pre-existence of Christ; for she 
used to observe that they were nearly 
expressed in Dr. Price’s sermons on the 
Christian doctrine. With these views 
was associated in her mind the utmost 
liberality, believing that there were pious 
and excellent people of all denominations, 
and that they would form the general 
assembly in heaven, whatever may be 
their distinctions and different persua- 
sions in this world. She was fond of 
neatness without affecting singularity. 
Pride, selfishness and deceit were as alien 
to her disposition as they could be to the 
mind of a human being, and innocence 
was as much an inmate in her breast. 
She had great meekness of spirit and 
benevolence of heart, pitying distress 
Whenever witnessed, always ready to 
yield the redress in her power, and dis- 
posed to exercise kindness on all ocea- 
sions, as well as to put the most candid 
construction upon the conduct of others. 
Scrupulously attached to a regular pe- 
rusal of the Holy Scriptures, it was her 
habitual custom to read several chapters 
every day, unless prevented by indisposi- 
tion; for she would rarely permit any 
other hinderance to this good practice. 
Indeed, a conscientious regard to what- 
ever she conceived to be religious or 
moral duty, uniformly marked the de- 
portment of this excellent woman. Be- 
fore there was the appearance of imminent 
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danger to her sympathizing relatives and 
triends, she was strongly persuaded that 
her disorder was beyond the power of 
medicine to remove, feeling that her 
strencth was not equal to coping again 
with the violence of a pulmonary disease, 
and that, as her words were, her time 
in the present state of existence was 
nearly over, But this apprehension gave 
her mind no disquictude ; on the contrary 
she was remarkably composed and com- 
fortable. While she felt conscious of 
detects and unworthiness before Lnfinite 
Purity, she enjoyed a lively confidence in 
divine merey, revealed in the New Cove- 
naut, saying, death had no terror in her 
view. She often expressed her gratitude 
for the various blessings she had received, 
her humble resignation to the will of her 
heavenly Father, her deep sense of obli- 
gation to the Mediator, and her hope of 
perfect and immortal happiness beyond 
the grave. Her language repeatedly was 
in her last hours, “ | have put my trust 
in God, and hope I shall meet him and 
my Saviour with joy and not with grief.” 
Yes, departed Christian! excellent in thy 
life, patient under affliction, and happy 
in thy death, thou wilt share a lot with 
the righteous in the glorious resurrection 
promised in the gospel to life everlasting. 
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1220. Jan. 11, at Chatham, aged 75 
years, Mr. Wittiam Bapriey. His pa- 
rents were persons of pious characters, 
Of his mother, particularly in this respect, 
he was accustomed to speak in terms of 
the warmest admiration and affection. 
With them he was led to attend on the 
services of the sanctuary, and to conform 
to private duties in the family. Yet, 
notwithstanding these moral advantages, 
he was not distinguished in early life by 
any marked seriousness, a circumstance 
which he has since often regretted. Dis- 
appointment in trade at a subsequent and 
later period, appears to have produced in 
him those cogitations and convictions 
which, in connexion with the reception 
of Christianity, can only conduce to hu- 
man comfort. From the deductions of 
reason at the first, (though educated in 
a different belief,) his views, as to the 
Deity, were what is properly denominated 
Unitarian; and finding such a faith re- 
cognized alike by the law and the gospel, 
having once embraced, he never after 
dissented from it. Partial notions ot 
God, as to the extent of his mercy, were 
highly revolting to his mind. Of the 
resumption of being in a future state, he 
had some pecudiar ideas, but not such as 
to affect his expectation of its enjoyment. 
Relative to the equity and government of 
a Divine Providence, he tenaciously held 
the tenet “ that every thing is from God 











































Beh 
and for good to all.” ‘This he invariably 
admitted in all his concerns, nor less 
with reference to that painful affliction 
with which he was exercised, and that has 
terminated his existence; for, when a 
hope was expressc d of his being able to 
say in the words of Watts, 


«* Lord, I esteem thy judgments rig, 
Though they may seem severe ; 
‘The sharpest sufferings I endure, 
Flow from thy faithful care,” 


he answered, weak as he was, audibly 
and emphatically, “ | am persuaded of 
it :” reiterating the sentiment, “I do 
not doubt it.” By his desire he was in- 
terred in the General Baptist burying- 
ground in the town where he resided ; 
when the writer of this delivered the 
funeral address from the pulpit, (owing 
to the inclemency of the weather,) and 
finished the service at the grave in lan- 
guage which, with a small verbal altera- 
tion, may not, perhaps, be considered an 
improper close of this article : “* We have 
now committed to the ground the body of 
our aged and respected friend. Of him 
we take a long, a feeling, but we hope 
not a final farewell. May it be our mu- 
tual happiness to meet him hereafter 
among the family of the redeemed in the 
house of our common Father, whither 
Jesus, the Elder Brother, is gone before 
to prepare a place for us; ‘ and to them 
that look for him shall he appear a se- 
cond time, without sin, unto salvation,’” 
T.C. A. 
Chatham, February 12, 1420. 
EE 


January 11, aged 54, Miss Marsn, of 
Shackerley, a member of the Society of 
Protestant Dissenters at Chowbent, Lan- 
cashire. By her death the harmony 
in which two sisters lived for many 
years, & pattern of mutual affection, in- 
dustry, frugality, and cheerfulness of 
mind, is, for the present, broken. The 
deceased was endued by nature with con- 
siderable mental powers, which she ex- 
ercised and improved by reading and 
reflection. In her religious sentiments 
she belonged to that class of Christians 
«generally denominated Unitarian, from a 
conviction that its avowed doctrines 
accord with the genuine doctrines of the 
gospel: and she was zealous in promo- 
ting the same, especially by being able to 
give * a reason for the hope that was in 
her.” From this ‘ hope,” the true 
Christian's joy and support amidst the 
darkest scenes of life, she drew that con- 
solation which enabled her to bear, with 
praise-worthy fortitude, and a dutiful 
submission to the will of God, those 
severe bodily pains which afflicted her 
during the last three months of her life. 
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And she found, by happy experience, 
that from this ** hope” the righteous may 
derive support even in death. 

The deceased also possessed a consi- 
derable portion of personal courage, as 
the following anecdote will testify. About 
two winters ago their house, which is in 
the country, and at some little distance 
from any other dwelling, was forcibly 
entered in the night by three men, 
During the winter seasons the sisters 
generally slept in a room on the ground 
floor, adjoining their sitting-room. On 
the night alluded to, about midnight, they 
thought they heard somebody attempt, 
rather forcibly, to open the front door; 
but not hearing any more noise for some 
time, their apprehensions began to subside, 
and they to compose themselves to sleep ; 
when, suddenly, they were again aroused 
by a greater noise from the back part of 
the house, as if persons were forcing an 
entrance in that direction, Both the 
sisters immediately sprang out of bed; 
and the deceased, taking with her a hay- 
fork which they had in their apartment, 
hastened to learn the cause of the noise. 
On entering the sitting-room, she per- 
ceived a man, followed by others, coming 
in by a door on the opposite side, leading 
from the kitchen. As the first man ad- 
vanced towards her, she made a_ thrust 
at him, and struck him on the fore part 
of the body. If the prongs of the fork 
had been sharply pointed, she might have 
seriously wounded him ; but, happily for 
her, these proved very blunt, so that she 
did not injure him, or the others might 
have murdered both herself and her 
sister. The man, finding himself at- 
tacked by some kind of weapon, wrenched 
it out of her hand, and presenting a pistol 
at her, threatened to shoot her if she 
were not quiet. She in her turn seized 
the pistol, and struggled with him for 
the possession of it; and, she after- 
wards said, she had no doubt she would 
have obtained it, because he appeared to 
tremble so very much, if another man 
had not struck her a violent blow on 
the side of her head with, as was sup- 
posed, a small iron bar. This brought 
her to the ground; but she did not re- 
linquish her hold of the pistol until re- 
peated blows on the arm, shoulder and 
head, compelled her to do so. During 
the struggle for the pistol the ball, with 
which it was loaded, rolled out of the 
barrel, and was found in the morning om 
the floor. While this was going on, her 
sister, who was coming to her assistance, 
was pushed back into their apartment by 
the third man, After the deceased was 
incapable, trom the blows she had re 
ceived, of making farther resistance, she 
was forced into the apartment to her 
sister, and there they were guarded by 
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urges 
nighey by 
curr 


more 
for the ut expenses. ‘The 
were 
in the } than 

had readily found; 


the lithe which thes 
vet they would not 


oust 


Ohituary — : Woidliam Dre Ava 


the other ransacked the 


foreseeing the 


sibility of an event like this, had long 


rep atediv told there was no more 


peheve it. nut continued early an hou 
and a half searching every place and ¢ 
vid here they thought it possible fo 
li to | concealed, rindin 7 
ww in ue olength departed, W hilt 
t { rs wert guarded, whether thy 
! il micht attempt to alarm 
i neivhbours at some di tance, Or | 
porehoud 1 revival of then Urea 
Calil do but he threate 1 to 
laut they stirred. Om this, 
one of them, the deceased | believe, ad 
vancing towards him, said, * Kill me, 
then; the guilt will be yours.” This so 
abashed kim that he retired a few paces, 
and offered no further violence.  Provi- 
dentially the bruises which both the 


isters received, did not prove dangerous, 
and they soon recovered. But the ner- 
vous irritability of body and mind, which 
the after recollections of this event pro- 
duced in the deceased, never 

completely to subside: and to this cause, 
in some degree, may probably be traced 
the rapid progress of the complaint which 
terminated her earthly existence. 

B.R. D. 


SCOTTI d 


a 
Dr. Dfennan. 
From the Dublin Evening Post.) 

On Saturday morning, the 5th of I 
brnarv, 1220, died in Belfast, WILLIAM 
Drennan, M. D., aged 65 years. No 
time shall [will] be more in- 
teresting to the historian than the few 
vears.—Empires grew and va- 


epoch oO! 


} rece’ iti 


nished; conquerors rose and fell; and, 
in our Island, the hand of Death was 
not idle a:noengst its most valuable sons. 
Flood and Curran, and Jones and Dren- 
van, have disappeared ; and now, with 
the exceplion of aged Grattan, are nearly 
hid from our view the Juminaries of that 


period, when the patriotism of Lrishmen 
had reached its climax.—When the fa- 
thers of the land are gone, well may we 
weep with our widowed country! Fo 
What eye shall now watch, what ear 
listen, what heart throb, what hand 
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pen, and what tongue thunder out ven- 
foes and oppressors 
lrelaud, since men are ho more, 
and Lrishmen are orphans! Born in the 
and taught under the influence of 
religion in the 


cance agaist thre 


these 


thre nost Independent 


Wel ld, throws hy life Drennan spoke and 
wro most liberally on all religious 
topics hea hj rou. im himself, he con- 


! 
temmed bigotry in others; the son of a 


Calvinist, he was the best, the warmest 
advocate of Catholic Emancipation; and 
iat cause, enfeebled by the frailty of 
sons, and enervated by the fal 
of other 


‘ Vql 


of ostensible advocates 


persuasions, has lost in this iman, an 
cate, unequa led in uniformity al 
pion, and unchanwed by the shilts of 
vos and mitre on the chess-board of 
Prope He wrote and spoke for the Ca- 
because the Catholic was chained ; 


d he would have written and spoken 
any other 
(Christian code, under similar grievances. 


rv” the persecuted slave of 


The * most liberal of arts” was the 
one Drennan was destined to fill. In 
Newry, he very successfully practised as 


a physician ; and there some of his hap 
piest strokes of poetical humour appeared. 
\fterwards, the capital was chosen by 
him, as a field, wide in extent, and more 
likely of success. In Dublin, Drennan 
shone more in polities than in_ physic. 
In his time there Irish enthusiasm and 
lrish pride had swollen to a bursting 
pitch; and he vielded himself, his 
nius, and his pen, to the cause that then 
was warming every heart and charging 

Disappointed by subse- 
quent he again returned to the 
re-bracing air of the north; and, although 
he could point his finger to thousands 
who knelt at the receiving of, and after- 


it'- 


every tongue, 


events, 


wards causelessly violated, the ‘* Zest 
Goth.” vet he, the author, never departed 
from a particle of its principles, nor forget 


the binding nature of a patriot’s voluntary 
th. 

\s a writer, the pathos which he threw 
into the softer strain of his fugitive pieces, 
the clear perspicuity of his political com- 
positions, the keen edge that sharpened 
his satire, and the expressive ardour and 
harmonythat breathed through his poetry, 
are strong proots how well Drennan could 
master his pen. His mind was endowed 
with a laree stock of classical knowledge, 
derived from profound erudition; and he 
was never at a loss for a word to convey 
his idea, or for a quotation to contirm 
any point at issue. He has written many 
beautiful poems, chictly domestic or po- 
litical; and numberless pieces in prose : 
of the latter, the ** Letters of Orellana,” 
his Addresses to the Lrish Volunteers, and 
many most important Essays on Home 
Education, delivered to the Belfast Jnsti- 
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tution, fof which he was the corner 
stone,) stand conspicuous. ‘The retros- 
pect of politics in the Belfast Magazine, 
will retain to the world the depth of his 
political reasoning. He also translated 


the Electra of Sophocles, and several of 


Cicero’s Letters. 


His latter days teemed with acts of 


benevolence and bursts of patriotic en- 
thusiasm. No occasion occurred in which 
the interests of freland, or of her un- 
happy children, were endanvered, that 
Drennan did not, like Cincinuatus, leave 
his fields and his wardens, return to the 
tower, and again assume the seat of the 
patriotic monitor; and this, till within a 
few vears of his death. He was always 
the Mentor of young adventurers in the 
world: and there are not a few in Be! 
fast who can testify to the caution he 


‘would ineuleate in business, and the ala. 


crity he would keep alive in principle. 
The Minerva-like wisdom of the widow 
he has left, himself acknowledged, and 
who was, in every way, meet partner for 
such a man. The children of Drennan, 
under such a mother, will surely lose 
none of their father’s greatness. 
Farewell, thou advocate of weeping and 
widowed Lreland! thou friend of man, in 
every clime and country! May the youth 
of that land, thou so well namedst “The 
Emerald Isle,” emulate, if not equal thy 
fervour of national devotion ; and may 
every Lrishman, who wishes to retain the 
name of patriot, ceme to thy shrine, in- 
voke thy name, and imitate thy example, 


F. D.F. 


—_— tli — 
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Report on the Criminel Lairs. 
[Continued from p. 54.| 
The Statutes creating capital felonies, 
which the Committee have cousidered 
under this head, are reducible to two 
classes; the First, relate to acts either 
so nearly indifferent as to require no 


penalty, or if injurious, not of such a 
magnitude as that they may not safely 
be left punishable as Misdemeanors at 
common law. In these your Committee 
propose the simple repeal; they are as 
follows : 


1.—1 and 2 Phil. and Mary, c. 4. Egyptians remaining within the kingdom one 


month, 


3.— 9 Geo. I. ¢. 22 


Pe ee 


14 Charles Il. ¢. 3. Notorious Thieves in Cumberland and Northumberland. 
22. Being armed and disguised in any Forest, Park, &c. 


— — — —— — — ———_ In any Warren. 

.— ———- in any High Road, Open Heath, 
Common or Down. 

1.— —-— Unlawfully hunting, killing, or stealing Deer. 

—_— ———-—- Ss Robbing Warrens, Ac. 

a— ——— Stealing or taking any Fish out of any River or Pond, &c. 

I— ———— Hunting in His Majesty’s Forests or Chases. 

10— ——— breaking down the head or mound of a Fish Pond. 

l1.— 9 Geo, Lc. 28. Being disenised within the Mint. 


12.—12 Geo. Il. c. 29. Injuring of Westminster Bridge, and other Bridges by 


other Acts 


The Second Class consists of those offences, which, though in the opinion of your 
Committee never fit to be punished with De ath, are yet so malignant and dange rous 
as to require the highest punishments except death, which are known to our laws. 


These the ¢ 


Committee would make punishable, either by ‘Transportati ion, or Imprison- 


ment with hard labour, allowing considerable scope to the discretion of the Judges 
respecting the term for which either punishment is to endure. 


1—31 Fliz.c. 9. Takine away any Maid, Widow, or Wife, &c. 


2.—21 Jac. bc. 26. 
3.—4 Geo. I. cap. Il. s. 4. 
4.—9 Geo. lL. ¢. 22 
—9 Geo. I. c. 22 
—5 Geo. IL. ¢. 30. 
a.—6 Geo. Il. c. 37. 
9.—F Geo. Il. ¢. 20. 
10.—26 Geo. Tl. ¢. 23. 
Felonies. 
11.—27 Geo. Il. c. 15. 
12.27 Geo. Il. c. 19. 


Nau 





Acknowledging or procuring any Fine, Recovery, &c. 
Helping to the recovery of Stolen Goods. 

. 22. Maliciously killing or wounding Cattle. 

.22. Cutting down or destroying Trees growing, &c. 
Bankrupts not surrendering, &c. 

Concealing or embezzling. 

Cutting down the bank of any River. 

Destroving any Fence, Lock, Sluice, Xe. 


Making a False Entry in a Marriage Register, &c. five 


Sending threatening Letters. 
Destroying Bank, &c. Bedford Level. 
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L3.—3 Geo. Ill. «. 16. 
14.—22 Geo. IIL. c. 40. 
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Personating Qut-Pensioners of Greenwich Hospital, 


~ 


Malhiciou ly cultthe Oerges., 
Harbouriug Otlenders against that (Revenue) Act, when 


returned from ‘Transportation. 


It does not seem necessary to make 
any observations in this place on the pu 
nishments of transportation and inipri 
sonment, which your Commitiee hav 
proposed to substitute for that ot death 
in the second of the two classes above- 
mentioned. In their present tnperfect 
state they are sufficient for such offences ; 
and in the more improved condition in 
which the Committee trust that all the 
prisons in the kingdom will soon be 
placed, imprisonment may be hoped to 
be of such a nature as to answer every 
purpose of terror and reformation. 

3. In the more disputable questions, 
which relate to offences of more frequent 
occurrence and more extensive mischief, 
your Committee will limit their present 
practical conclusions to those cases, to 
which the evidence betore them most 
distinctly refers. They cannot entertain 
any doubt that the general principles 
which have been so strikingly verified and 
corroborated in some particular cases by 
that evidence, apply with equal force to 
many others, relating to which they have 
not had sufficient time to collect the tes 
timony of witnesses. ‘That some offences 
which the law treats as arson, and more 
which it punishes as burglary, are not 
properly classed with these crimes, and 
ought uot to be punished with death, 
would probably be rendered apparent by 
a legislative consolidation of the laws iw 
being respecting arson and burglary. The 
sume result, though m a less degree, 
might. be expected from a similar ope- 
ration in other important heads of cri- 
minal law. 

On the three capital felonies of, pri- 
vately stealing in a shep to the amount 
of five shillings,—of, privately stealing in 
a dwelling-house to the amount of forty 
shillings,—and of, privately stealing from 
vessels in a navigable river to the amount 
of forty shillings—the House of Commons 
have pronounced their opinion, by pass- 
ing bills for reducing the punishment to 
transportation or imprisonment. 

In proposing to revive those bills, your 
Committee feel a singular satisfaction 
that they are enabled to present to the 
House so considerable a body of direct 
evidence in support of opinions, which 
had hitherto chiefly rested on general 
reasoning, and were often alleged by 
their opponents to be contradicted by 
experience. Numerous and respectable 
witnesses have borne testimony, for them- 
‘elves and for the classes whom they 
represent, that a great reluctance prevails 
'O prosecute, to give evidence, and to 


the causes of the three | al- 
tioned offences ; and that this relae- 
iance has had the effect of producing im- 
punity to such a degree, that it may be 
considered as among the temptations to 
the commission of crimes. Your Com- 
mittee bee leave to direct the attention 
oi the House to the evidence of Sir 
Archibald Macdonald, on this and other 
parts of the general “®biect, Mi which 
that venerable person has stated the re- 
sult of many years’ experience in the ad: 
ministration of criminal law. They for- 
bore to desire the opinion of the present 
Judges, out of consideration to the sta- 
tion and duties of these respectable Thha- 
gistrates. lt appeared unbecoming and 
inconvenient that those whose ollice it is 
to execute the ernninal law should be 
called on to give an opinion whether it 
oueht to be altered. As the Judges could 
not with propriety censure what they 
might soon be obliged to enforee, they 
could scarcely be considered as at liberty 
to deliver an unbiassed opinion. Of the 
Judges who have retired trom the bench, 
siv William Grant and Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
found it inconvenient to attend when 
they were requested ; and the Committee 
dispensed with their attendance, having 
reason to believe that both adhere to the 
opinions which they formerly maintained 
in Parliament on opposite sides of this 
question. Lord Erskine was absent from 
Loudon when it was proposed to examine 
him: but the Committee are well as- 
sured that his opinions entirely coneur 
with their own. Sir James Mansfield, 
and Sir Allan Chambré, appear to have 
formed no opinion, and the Committee, 
at their request, dispensed with their 
attendance. 

but highly as the Committee esteem 
and respect the Judges, it is not from 
them that the most accurate and satis- 
factory evidence of the effect of the penal 
law can reasonably be expected. They 
only see the exterior of criminal proceed- 
ines after they are brought intoa court of - 
justice. Of the cases which never appear 
there, and of the causes which prevent 
their appearance, they can know nothing. 
Of the motives which influence the testi- 
mony of witnesses, they can form but a 
hasty and inadequate estimate. Even in 
the grounds of verdicts, they may often 
be deceived. From any opportunity of 
observing the influence of punishment 
upon those classes of men among whom 
malefactors are most commonly found, 
the Judges are, by their stations and 
duties, placed at a great distance. 
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Your Committee have soucht tor evi- 
dence on these subjects trom those classes 
of men who are sufferers from larcenies, 
who must by prosecul = \ re these 
larcenies are brought to trial, who are 
the witnesses bv whom such chareee 
must be substantiated, and who are the 
jurors, by whose verdicts only efleet can 
be given to the laws. On this class of 
persons, where the crimes ure most tre 
quent, and where long and extensive ex- 
perience allows little room for error and 
none for misrepresentation, or in’ othe 


words, on the traders of the cities of 


Loudon and Westminster, your Com- 
mittee have principally relied for infor 


mation. ‘lo the clerks at the offices of 


mawistrates, and to the officers of crimi- 
nal courts, who receive informations and 
prepare indictments, to experienced ma- 
vistrates themselves, and to the eaolers 


and others, whe, in the performance of 


their duties, have constant opportunities 
of observing the feelings of offenders, 
the Committee have also directed their 
inquiries ; their testimony has been per- 
fectly uniform. 

Mr. Shelton, who has been near forty 
years clerk of arraigns at the Old Bailey, 
States, that juries are anxious to reduce 
the value of property below’ its real 
amount, in those larcenies where the 
capital punishment depends on value ; 
that they are desirous of omitting those 
circumstances on which the capital pu 
nishment depends in constructive burgla- 
ries; and that reluctance to convict ts 
pereeptrbie mn forgery. 

Sir cdrehihald Macdonald hears testi 
Mony to th reluctance of prosecutors, 
Witnesses and juries, in forweries, in 
hop-liftine, and offences of a like nature. 
lie beliewes that the chance oft escape 
are are , increased by the severity of 
the punishments. ‘* Against treason, 
hitrder, arson, rape, and crimes against 


the dwelling-house or person, and some 


others,” he thinks, ** the punishment of 


death should be directed.” 

l. W. Carr, Esq. solicitor of Excise, 
a verv intelligent public officer, gave an 
important testimony, directly applicable 
indeed only to offences aguinst the re- 
venue, but throwing great light on the 
general tendency of seve rity in penal laws 
to defeat its own purpose, From his eX- 
tensive experience, it appears, that severe 
punishment has rendered the law on that 
subject ineflicacious. Prosecutions and 
convictions were easy when breaches of 
the law were subject to moderate pecu- 
niary penalties; even a great pecuniary 
penalty has been found so favourable to 
impunity, that fraudulent traders prefer 
i to a moderate penalty. The act of 
~/Munterteiting i] j 
eounterieiting & stamp in certain cases, 


within the laws ot ENCISC, was, before t 
vear 1206, subject only to a penalty 
five hundred pounds ; but im that year 
was made a transportable offence, 
which the consequence was, that the cop. 
victions, Which, from 1794 to 1¢06, ha 
been nineteen out of twenty-one prosecy 
tions, were reduced in the succeeding 
vears, from 1406 to 1414, to three ont; 
nine prosecutions. 

Vr. Newman, solicitor for the city « 
London, speaking from thirty years’ e- 
perience, of the course of criminal prose. 
cutions in that city, informed the Com. 
mittee, that he had frequentiy observed 
a reluctance to prosecute and convict, it 
capital offences not directed against th 
lives, persons or dwellings of men. 

The Reverend Mr. Cotton, ordinary Ty 


Newgate, has described in strong terms, 


the repugnance of the public to capita 
execution in offences unattended with 


violence, and the wequiescence even 6 


the most depraved classes in their inflc- 
tion in atrocious crimes. 

Mr. Colquhoun, tor twenty-seven year 
a police magistrate in this capital, ant 
well known by his publications on thes 
subjects, declares his firm conviction the 
capital punishments in the minor offences 
operate powerfully in preventing convie 


tions: and that there is a creat rel 7 


tance to prosecute in forgery, shop-litting, 
larceny in the dwelling-house, burglan 
without actnal entry, horse stealing 
sheep stealing, cattle stealing, frame 
breaking, housebreaking in the day time 
robbery without acts of violence, ai 
other minor offences, now subject to the 
punishment of death. According to t 
testimony of this intelligent observer, th 
public mind revolts at capital punishme! 
In cases not atrocious, 

Mr. Newman, late keeper of Newgate, 
and connected with the administratic 
of justice in Londou for forty years, ga" 
testimony to the same effect. 

Mr. Basil Montague stated a tact ¢ 
a most striking nature, immediately 4 
plicable only to one offence, but shewint 
those dispositions in the minds of th 
public which must produce similar ¢& 


—_ 





fects wherever the general feeling 8 #9 


variance with the provisions of crimine 
law. From the year 1732, when ember 
ziement of property by a bankrupt 


made a capital offence, there have be® 5 


probably forty thousand bankruptcies 


in that period there have not been mor oe 


than ten prosecutions, and three & 
ecutions for the capital offence, and J" 
fraudulent bankruptcies have become © 
common as almost to be supposed " 
have lost the nature of crime. 


[To be concluded in our next.) 
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DOMESTIC. 
RELIGIOUS 
Ky llor "Sa p bunds. 
Kellowship 


i 


Uuitarian 
Fund. 
Ar a meeting held in the vestry, . 

nuary 9, 1420, it was resolved unani 

mously, 

1. That, approving of the principle upon 
which Fellowship Funds have been gene 
rally established in Unitarian Societies, 
and desirous of co-operating with ou 
brethren to diffuse the genuine principles 
of the gospel, we do now establish a Fel 
lowship Fund in this Society. That its 
objects be, first, to promote Christian 
fellowship and knowledge amongst our 
selves, by the support of the Vestry Li- 
brary ;* by the distribution of Tracts ; 
and by any other means which may ap 
pear conducive thereto. Secondly, to 
furnish the contributions to enable us to 
unite with such societies as are formed 
for the protection and encouragement of 
Unitarian Christianity, and with which 
it may be judged desirable to be con 
nected. Thirdly, to shew our good-will 
to the cause in general, by affording such 
assistance to other congregations needing 
it, as the state of the Fund will admit. 

2. That the Vestry Library be hence 
forth united to this Fund, and that the 
Rules previously adopted tor its regulation 
be continued, 

3. That a subscription of one penny 
or more per week, or a donation of one 


Dorchester 





guinea do constitute a member, who (net 
being in arrear) shall be 
vote at all meetings of the Fund, 

4, That the Rev. L. Lewis be requested 
1o accept the oflice of President aud 
‘Treasurer. 

®. That a Secretary be appointed an- 
nually; that he do keep minutes of all 
the proceedings and the accounts of the 


competent to 


* This Library has been established 
since March 1417 ; it consists at present 
of about 150 volumes, raised principally 
by contributions of 
The books, being as generally such as 
inculeate practical religion and morality, 
as those which treat on the controverted 
points of divinity, have been much read 
by the subscribers, aud it is hoped not 
Without material benetit. To diffuse its 
influence as widely as possible, .a sub- 


one penny a-week. 


seriber is at liberty to lend a book to any 
fnend, on being responsible for the injury 


or loss which may arise. 


Fund, which shall be open to the inspec- 
tion of the members. ‘That three monthh 
alternate Collectors and Librarians be 
appointed at each Quarterly Meeting. 

6. That the members of the Fund do 
meet regularly after the afternoon service 
on the second Sunday of February, May, 
\uwust and November, to ascertain the 
unmount of the receipt :, to decide on the 
mode of their appropriation, and to pro- 
mote generally the objects of the Fund: 
and that a Report of the proceedings be 
made at the first meeting in every year, 
by a committee to be appointed at the 
previous meeting tor the purpose, 

JOHN FISHER, Secretary. 


Chowhen f. Lancashire. 


On Christmas-Day last, a Fellowship 
Fund was established in the Unitarian 
Congregation at this town, Upwards of 
ninety persons have become members. 
The objects of the Society are “ to afford 
occasional contributions towards the erec- 
tion and repairs of Unitarian places of 
worship; to furnish subscriptions to Uni- 
tarian Academies for the education of 
young men for the ministry; and to 
other institutions for the promotion and 
diffusion of Unitarian Christianity; to 
co-operate in’ measures which may be 
expedient for the protection of religious 
liberty; and to aid any other benevolent 
or beneficial purpose which the members 
inay approve.” Presipenr, Mr, Falen- 
fine; ‘Treasurer, Mr. Sanderson; De- 
purty Treasurer, Mr. Rothwell; SECRR- 
rary, Rev. B. &. Davis. 

The Committee of the Liverpool Uni- 
taurian Fellowship Fund have published 
their First Annual Report. The sub- 
scriptions for the last year amounted to 
£110 13s. ; the number of subscribers is 
upwards of 160. The following votes are 
reported and explained: CHaAPeLs, 
Falmouth, £10: Newchurch, £5; Roch- 
dale, £20; Oldham, £5; Alnwick, £20; 
York, (Baptist,) £5; Colchester, £10; 
Boston, £5; Lincoln, £5; and Ripley, 
¢5. To the Lancashire and Cheshir 
Unitarian Association the sum of £10 
was presented. The Committee publish 
a resolution expressive of their desire to 
co-operate with other Fellowship Funds 
in contributing to W. Roberts’s plan of 
printing Unitarian works in the Malabar 
tongue. The officers of the Society for 
1420 are—President, Rev. John Yates ; 
Treasurer, Mr. RK. V. Yates; Secretary, 
Rey. George Harris. 
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126 dnte igre RCO l ‘nitarian Association. 


Loughborough and Mountsorr: } KB 4 
laeship Bund. 


Ar a meeting of the Committee of the 
Loughborough and Mountsorrel Fellow- 
ship Fuud, on Sunday, January 9, 1¢20, 
it was resolved, 

That this Committee has viewed with 
the greatest pleasure, the alacrity with 
which its recommendation of the cause 
of Unitarianism in India has been re 
ceived and acted upon by the Fellowship 
Fund Societies of Liverpool, Exeter, 
Taunton, Sheflield, Chesterfield, Lincoln, 
Ac. 

That this Committee sees the impor- 
tance of an unity of action in whatever 
ussistance is given to ladia, and, there- 
fore, gratefully avails itselt of the very 
valuable offer which Dr. Thotuas Rees 
has made of his personal services, who, 
from his official situation as Secretary to 


the Unitarian Seciety, and from his cor 


respondence with William Roberts, of 


Madras, is eminently qualified to apply 
to the best purpose whatever money Thay 
be raised in Eneland. 

That Dr. ‘Thomas Rees be reque sted to 
accept the thanks of this Committee tor 
the offer of his assistance, and to receive 
the sum of 5/. to be applied in a manner 
moet conducive to the dissemination of 
UU nitarianism in India. 

The Committee takes this opportunity 
of again calling upon those Societies for 
aid, who have not yet announced their 
tutenation of co-operating in the design. 

a 
l'nelarian Assoviation. 

THe public will no doubt give the 
Committee of this Society credit for 
every disposition to ftorwa d the Wishes 
of the body of UU nitarians, with regard to 
the proposed alteration of the Marriage 
Law. ‘J hey will be aware, however, that 
in the present state of affairs, with Par- 
liament so near its dissolution, it is im- 
possible to do any thing with effect. The 
Committee will, however, eagerly em- 
brace the first opportunity that shall 
offer, on the assembling of Parliament, 
to renew the discussion of the subject, 
hoping that the commencement of a new 
reign may be auspicious te the success of 
their earnest efforts in the task conhded 
to their care 

a 

Tre Annual Sermon, recommending 
the use tul purpuses of the Society lor the 
Relief of the Necessrrous VW IDOWS AND 
CHILDREN OF PROTESTANT Disses NTING 
MINISTERS, will be preached by the Rev. 
i, Gn Fdux nds, of Cambridge, at the 
Old Jewry Chapel, removed to Jewin 
Street, Aldersgate Mreet, on Wednesday 


the Sth of April next. Service to begi 
at Twelve o'Clock. as 





evening of the 29th, a meeting was held 
at Aberdare, about four miles west of 





A List of the Committee of Deities 
Appoints ad fu prot ct the ( Th if h vite 
of the Thre ¢’ Lh ROMINALIONS of Pro 
testant Dissenters, Jor the Year 
1820. 

William Smith, Esq. M. P. Chairman, 
Philpot Lane, Joseph Gutteridge, bsq 
Deputy Chairman, Camberweli: Janies 
Collins, Esq. ‘Treasurer, Spital Square; 
Samuel Favell, Esq. 
Addington, Esq. Spital Square; John 
Towill Rutt, Esq. Clapton ; Edward 
Busk, Esq. Pump Court, Temple ; James 
Esdaile, Esq. Bunlill Row; W. Alers 
Hankey, Esq. Fenchurch Street; William 
Hale, Esq. Lomerteua; David Bevan, 
Esq. Walthamstow; William iurls, Esq. 
Lothbury ; Joseph Bunnell, ksq. South- 
aimpton Row, Dioomsbury ; James Gibson, 
sy. Lime Street, Fenchurch Street; 
James Pritt, Esq. Wood Sireet, Cheap- 
side; Thomas Wood, Esq. Little St. 
‘Thomas- Apostle, Queen Street; Joho 
Christie, Esq. Hackney Wick; Samuel 
Jackson, Esq. Hackney; William ‘Titford, 
Esq. ‘Turner Square, Hoxton; Wiliam 
Shrubsole, Esq. Bank; William Freme, 
Esq. Catherine Court, Tower Hill; 
Robert Wainewright, Esq. Gray’s Inn 
Square; John Bentley, Esq. Highbury; 
William Marston, Esq. East Street, Red 
Lion Square. 


Camberwell; John 


—— 
(Juarterly Unitarian Meeting of 
Ministers in South Wales. 

On the 30th of Dec. last the Quarterly 
Mecting of Unitarian Ministers was held 
at Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire, and 
notwithstanding the severity of the wea- 
ther, was attended by ten ministers. Mr. 
I. Philips, of St. Clears, introduced the 
morning service, and Mr. John Davies, 
ot Capel-y-Groes and Ystrad, Cardigan- 
shire, preached from Acts iv. 19, on the 
principles of dissent from established re- 
ligions. Mr. Davies was requested to 
publish the sermon by many that heard 
and admired it; but he declined to com- 
ply with their wishes. As soon as the 
service was concluded, a conference was 
held, at which the subject proposed and 
discussed was, “* The Sin against the 
Holy Ghost:” Mr. Thomas Evans, of 
Aberdare, in the Chair. The next meet- 
ing is to be held at Carmarthen on the 
first Thursday after Easter Sunday, Mr. 
J. James, of Gelli-Onnen, to preach. In 
the evening, Mr. J. Thomas, of Pant-y- 
defaid, Cardiganshire, delivered a ser- 
mon, in English, on the goodness of 
God, from Psalm exlvy. 9, and Mr. J. 
James, of Gelli-Onnen, spoke in Welsh, 
on the kingdom of Christ not of this 
World, from John xviii. 36. In the 
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Merthyr, at which Mr. J. James, of 
Gelli-Onuen, attempted an explanation 
of the 6th verse of the ixth chapter of 
Isaiah, and Mr. B. Philips, of St. Clears, 
delivered a discourse on the preaching of 
Christ, from Acts v. 42. 

J. JAMES. 

January 21, 1420. 

asin. 

The next Meeting of the Gainsborouch, 
fle fj, lhorne, &C.. {ssacration, will be held 
at Lincoln, on Wednesday, March 29th. 
There will be the Tuesday 
evening, on Wednesday morning, 


service on 
and 
also in the evening. 
a 
Irish Schools, 

Ir may not b 
thu! the Baprists of this country have a 
Societs HOOLS IN IRE- 
LAND, with a view to the introduction 
of the the Roman 
Catholic children. These schools have 
been ‘ed by some of the 
Roman Catholic priests, whose conduct 
on the occasion has been declared illegal 
by the Grand Jury of the county of 
Mayo. In reply, Dr. KeLry, the titular 
Archbishop of ‘Tuam, has written several 
letters against the schools, in the Dublin 
Weekly Register. He has also addressed 
a Pastoral Letter on the same subject to 
the clergy and laity of his diacese, ac- 
companied by a letter from the Porr to 
the [trish prelates, warning them against 
** Bible-schools, supported by the funds 
of the heterodox,” and complaining * that 
the directors of these schools are, gene- 
rally speaking, Methodists, who introduce 
Bibles transiated into English by the 
Bible Society, and abounding in errors, 
with the sole view of seducing the youth 
and entirely eradicating from their minds 
the truths of the orthodox faith.”—Not- 
withstanding this rescript, Dr. WaAtsn, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Watertorc, 
has lately enjoined upon the people ot 
his diocese, in an ‘* Apostolic Charge,” 
to peruse carefully the Holy Scriptures, 
of which he says the Douay and English 
versions are alike in matter. In agree- 
ment with this liberal opinion, a Bible 
Society has been formed at Dublin for 
the purpose of printing and distributing 
amongst the poor, a translation of the 
Vulgate, or authorized Scriptures of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The expense 
or a stereotype edition of 20,000 copies 
is borne by both Protestants and Catho- 
lies ; but Protestant peers and gentiemen 
seem to take the lead in the Society. 
To oppose with success the Protestant 
schools, the prelates perceive that they 
must have schools of their own; and 
thus, from whatever motives, the poor 
Irish will probably be henceforward bet- 
ter educated ; an effect which all lovers 


known to all our readers 
for supporting Ss 
Scriptures amongst 
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France. Py 


of their species and all true Christians, 
especially such as sympathize in the 
wrongs of Lreland, will ferve ntily rejoice, 

—— 

FOREIGN, 

FRANCE. 

Tuis country, doomed to avitations, 
has been recently convulsed by an atro- 
cious crime, the assassination of the Due 
pe Berri, second son of Monsieur, in 
whose line the Bourbons hoped for the 
perpetuation of their family. He fell on 
the might of Sunday weck the Lith inet. 
by the hand ef a political fanatic, who 
plunged a poniard into his breast at the 
door of the The despe- 
rado’s name is Lowrel. Lie avows him- 
Bonapartist, and glories in the 
At present, no oue can foretel the 
consequences of this event. The party 
adverse to liberty in the two Chambers are 
endeavouring to profit by it, in order to 
forward their scheme of invading the 
Charter. Bills, similar to those lately 
passed in England, are proposed for 
curbing the press and stifling the pub- 
lic voice. ‘The French impreve upon the 
British ministers, and ask for a suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus; that is, in 
effect, for the restoration of the Bastille, 
where persqns suspected of being suxpi- 
cious or hateful to sycophants or dreaded 
by apostates, may be shut up, at the will 
of a creature of the Court, without ex- 
planation, without trial, and, if the impri- 
sonment be merely malicious, without the 
possibility of Thus it is that 
violence and crime, on the part of the 
pretended friends, but in truth the worst 
enemies, of freedom, strengthen the hands 
of governments, and vive to their tyranny 
the momentary advantage of public sym- 
pathy. 

[While we write this, intelligence is 
brought us of some new plot, some medi- 
tated act of desperation, against the 
King’s ministers, detected in a handful 
of our deluded countrymen, who = are 
known by their excessive violence, wick- 
edness and folly. Should the fact agree 
with the report, the occurrence will be 
most deeply deplored, not by the parti- 
vans of ministers, but by the enlightened 
and temperate friends of liberty. It is 
as if the conspirators desicued to increase 
the influence of Government at the en- 
suing general election. | 

Keuptian Annals.—The publication at 
Paris of Les ANNALRSs pres Lacipes has 
disclosed a fact that the learned in qe- 
neral are not acquainted with. The 
number of reigns of the Greek Egyptian 
kings, successors to Alexander the Great, 
has been generally fixed at ten; but 
proof is here adduced that they amounted 
to twenty-one. This work was crowned 
last year with the particular sanction of 


Opera lLloure. 


re dress, 








js Inte lligence.—Foreign. 


the Royal Academy of Inscriptions and 
Helles ‘Lettres, at the competition tor 
prizes; and it has been justly recom- 
mended in varius Prene! )) riodical 
publications, as one of the most impor- 
tant that has appeared on ancient his 
torv for many vears.—It contains, in 
fact, the history of EFevpt, under the 
Prolemies, from Alexander to Augustus ; 
and, as those Kings had a share tn al 
most all the great events that occurre 
either in Europe or Asia, tor about three 
centuries, a chronolowical SVLODSi ot 
their history serves also to illustrate that 
e} 


of the prince s or states that w weir 


contemporaries. \ number of chrono- 
logical tables are annexed, with two cuts 
or plates, of medals. The author is M, 
PIGBRAC, 

Turkish Bible.—Through the indefati- 
gable attention of Professor KIfrrer, 
the Editor, aided by the advice of Baron 
SYLVESTER be Cacy, the New ‘Testa- 
ment having been completed at Paris, 
preparations are making te accomplish 
the printing of the whole Bible, under 
the same superintendence, with all prac- 
ticable dispatch. 

Parga.—The proprietors of a public 
journal published at Boulowne, entitled 
/ if iz PL aj a, tease 
the author of the best heroi 
the evacuation of Parga. ‘Lin pocts ol 


offered a prize to 


poem on 


all mations are invited to the competition. 
The prize, a beautiful silve m, with 
antique emblems, bearmy this | to, 


irom / ivZ il, 

Nos patria fines et dulcia 

arva, 

Nos patriam fugimus. 

Chronicle of EKuselius.—The public 
already apprized of the publi- 
cation, in the Armenian lanquace, of the 
Chronicle of Kuselius; to which may be 
wkled that Dr. Zourarn, who brought 
the MSS. to Constantinople, has assisted 
M. Maso in the Latin translation, and 
in the publication, by augmenting it with 
A copious pre lace, with notes, and with 
the Chromcle ot Dr, Sameer, an Arme- 
nian writer who lived in the thirteenth 
ecntury., 


have been 


AMERICA, 

LT NITARIANISM IN AMPRICA.—Our cor- 
respondence with the | nited States is 
considerably in re ased, and we expect to 
be able to furnish our readers with a 
more regular series of articles of intelli- 
gence from this country, interesting on 
so many accounts, but particularly as 
opening a door to religious truth. A 
respectable Correspondent, writing from 
CAarleston, 8. ©. Dec. 13, 1419, says, 


America. Spain. 

té Unitarianism is rapidly increasing i. 
this country. Prejudice Is Strong, but it 
is eradually vielding to the power of 
truth. Mr. CHannine’s Ordination Sep. 


mon at Baltimore (sce Mon Repos, XIV, 


635, G44) went through eight editions iy 
four months. Vol less than 15,000 COMES 
rere sold in that period, and if is vet m 


Our Correspondent also 
sends for our work the following notice, 
promisme further particulars in addition 
to those given (XIV. 241) respecting the 
rise of Unitarianism at Charleston = 
** Orpination. On Wednesday, Dee. 1, 
Mr. Samuern Gruman, late an officer in 
Harvard Universitv, was ordained to the 
pastoral charge of the Second Independent 
Church in Charleston, 8S. C. The Intro- 
ductory Prayer and Sermon, by the Rev, 
Mr. Tuekrrman, of Chelsea, Mass. The 

‘Ordaining Prayer and Charge, by the 
Rev. Mr. Parks, Minister of the Inde. 
pendent Churches at Stoney Creek and 
Saltketcher, S. C. The Right-hand of 
Fellowship and Concluding Prayer, by 
the Rev. JARED Searks of Baitimore.” 
The gentleman last-named is the minis- 
ier of the new Unitarian Church, Balti- 
more, at whose ordination Mr. Channing 
preached his celebrated sermon, whic, 
as we have before announced, is repub- 
lished, in a cheap form, in this country. 


) evn “i — 


Carnonic Mission iN KENTUCKY 
The French mission in this state pros- 
pers to a degree almost incredible. The 
bishop, who assumed the direction of it 
in 1410, in the short space of four years 
procured the erection of twenty-seven 
churches and founded forty-three distinet 
congregations, lie is now raising a ¢& 
thedral, and the Protestants readily 
second his wishes. The missionaries are 
spreading over a territory of 500 leagues 
adjacent to the Missouri. 

SPAIN. 

A cloud of mystery hangs over this 

ili-tated land. It is known that for 


weeks there has been an insurrection § 


amongst the troops destined for the sub- 
jugation of the revolted South American 
Colonies, and that the Insurgents have 
been able to make a stand against such 
troops as Ferpinanp can command, But 
what is the stre neth, or what the design 
of the Insurgent troops, how far the rest 
of the soldiery feels with them, and with 
what sentiments the people leok on, 8 
at present matter of conjecture. Viscount 
CHATEAUBRIAND, the French Ultra, has 
discovered that the insurrection at Cadiz 
is the work of the English Radicals: 
This discovery is worthy of the sagaci 
of a writer who pronounces FRRDINAND 
‘* the best monarch in the world”! 
— 
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